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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs- 
WriiiiAM Starr DANA. With over rooillustra ons by MARION SATTERLEE, Zighth 
Thousand, Square 12mo, $1.50 met. 


From a letter by Orive Tuorne Miter: “It is exactly Ae has long been wanted by one who loves 
nature and longs to be formally introduced—so to speak—that is, to know her treasures by name, but who 
has not time to stud botany. Your arrangement by colors is a great help to ready reference, cad the illus- 


trations are invaluable.”’ 
WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 
The Story of his Life, with[Critical Comments. By Henry T. Finck. With Portraits. 
2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 
“Hehas + gga \temery of Wagner’s life and works with most admirable clearness, vigor, picturesque- 


ness, and var In Spese oeratulen” and in the compilation and ordering of facts, his work stands easily 
ees ot Wigner iographies."’"—NV. ¥. Tribune. 


BAEDEKER’S UNITED STATES. 
The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico. Hand-book for travellers, edited 


‘by KARL BAEDEKER, With 17 maps and 22 plans. 12mo, $3.60 mez. 


a eetes inthis volume are introductory chapters on ‘‘ A Short History of American Politics,” by Joun 
Bacu McMaster; * Constitution and Government of the United Sta’ "by James Bryce; “* yen gd 

of North America,” by, Pr ina N. S. sHaLer; “ Climate and Climatic Resorts of the United States,’’ by 
E. C, Wenpt, M.D.; “ The Fine Arts in America,” by W. A. ae Pa and Montcomary ScHvuycer, étc., etc. 





AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Iilustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers. By Ocrave THANET. 12mo, $1.50 
net. 

A book : f the author’ - 
prasad Wife as tad Suggestions pecaseol wh i the miter weltnowscevermas  oe 

WOMEN OF THE VALOIS COURT. 
From the French of I. pz SAINT-AMAND. Famous Women of the French Court. With 
six portraits, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Saint-Amand has written nothin ing more attractive than this volume. Theart of historical biography 
was never more pleasingly exemplifi —Boston Beacon. 


HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
By various authors. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
“A beautiful ul and 
ural pe eh. es heren m scpeme op reg reer f= ete ten 
ART OUT OF DOORS. 
Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Itis . 
S sot thes wis tome Say any ore chee Lag caiate PE Bonerinees® "Ome comet nee 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Wit11AM RENTON of the University of St. Andrews. 12mo, with Diagrams and 
Complete Index, $1.00 net. 


f of eee 
acs wf effelion  mumber and’ gower of authors (nach epck Reon Sivas wom af a 


dagrame: showing characteris as wel as authors; th Cease cron) eter } oral, open Be ees 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
_ Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. By Joun C, Van 


: Dyke, With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 








Ry |) ~ heal ome for general readers, that is at present obtainable.”’— 





DELIGHTFUL 
NEW FICTION. 


Stories of New York. 
Five Stories by ANNIE ELiot, BLIss 
Perry, GzorGe A. HIBBARD, Joun S, 
Woop and EpItH WHARTON, 


Stories of the Railway. 
Four Stories by Grorce A. H1pBarp, 

Cares S, Davipson, THCMAS NELSON 

Pace, and A. C, Gorpon. 

Each volume illustrated, r6mo, uncut 
edges, l +06 socents ; cloth, 75 cents ; half 
calf, $1.50 
“ The daintiest and most 


charming creations of 
the bookmaker’s fancy, the first of a series of six 
volumes to be issued under the 


’ general title, 
Se SRS et 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, 


and Isle of Voices, By Rosertr Louis 
STEVENSON. Illustrated. 1amo, $1.25. 
“ Some of the and best work 


ost characteristic 
of Stevenson. baa is most delightfui.”—Boston 
Traveller. 


Stories of a Western Town. 
By Octave THanet. Illustrated’ by 
A. ots Frost, 12mo, $1.25. 


* wholesome, and fresh. The vege 
danke da ee te presen ' 


Day and Night Stories. 
Second Series,” By T. R. .SULLIVAN, 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, aces 

* Mr. Raliven wee iiae clever man 
world who 


ished style and mal he his 
studies from life. :” Y. Sun. 


Social Strugglers. 
By Professor H. H. BovesEn. 1@mo, 
$1.25. 


“ Prof. Boyesen understands American life, and 
he has delineated it in this novel with vigor and 
grace.” —Boston Beacon. 


In Blue Uniform. 
By G. I. PuTNAM. 12mo, $1.00, 
Mr. Fears ore Soarties, ne te background 


for a sty, oe and skil LT ee “ 
story. a series aadnth iy reallote ures 
garrison life in the West. 4 


Arthur Bonnicastle. 
By J.G. HoLLanp. New edition in paper 
covers. r2mo, Illustrated, 50 cents. 
“A welltold, vigorous story.” —Chicage Interior. 





CH ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacusns’ Acuncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 185s. 
3 East 14TH Srauet, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS. ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 
M™ Trating Crass for Kindergartners in Green- 
h, Conn. Froebel System. For terms, 
address in Ex..iman, 1786 Broadway, New York. 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SCHOOL, THE ACADERI DE- 
Hototen, 8 of the Stevens gy of Techn mit 


Sept. a. ., 3893- 
alle vaneared ter or Caicge td sand Bhool of 


corer rete os ton ane 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
tg HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 
the pines. A thorough _ attractive Sch 


for Boys. ree. 28th. 
oRuEs MOREY, Principal. 








Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
$600. Every advantage for culture, stud 
dome: Number limited. Circulars wi 

Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal, 





Lyme, Connecticut, 
LACK HALL Popeye me famil ond wee 
parents and 44 mem! of the Yale ng 
Cuas. G. Bartiutr, A.M., Principal. 


, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES, 
Location accessible, attractive, healthful. Col- 


Mo Rilareen,?” Rav. J. By Ma 


Rev. J. B. MacLEAN. 
Waterbury Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. The 
Rev. Francis T. Russett, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Many R. Hurarp, Principal. 


MARYLAND. 

















fand, Bel altimore, at Mt. Vernon Place. 
yae il ISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
ror Giris. Eleventh er Complete 
yon Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Win‘ 





nlrgeme’ Octo 1st. 1893. 
Send for catalogue, and Davin Srrestr, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS posure s SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIE in September, 1892. 
tg and * thful location, College pre- 
and special studies. Nineteenth year, 





paratory 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
] Fetes OHN Oak for hyn 64 W PRIVATE Bons 
eBoy, ‘est St.—Prepares for 
Send for Catalogue. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Cnanpier Scien- 
tific Course. General educatio: og. Toomey, 
Civil En . Address, ent, or 


Professor E. R. RuGcuszs. 








NEW JERSEY, 





New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR eoune WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
( Address for Ca’ 


Mrs, Gartrupe PSowan, M.L.A., President, 


. New Jersey. 
EY INSTI E. 
ag ig 
Teaching or Business. French, German, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium, 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 








Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs, Westcott’s Board 
S School for Figne Ladies. Climate mild 
dry. Native F German Teachers, 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 
Crambury, New Jersey. 
P IVATE HOME AND SEHOOL FOR 


IN-MIND. 
Rav. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 











New Jersey 
Boy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 


"7." ~Telohiaenlatee 
Carotine M. Gerrisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
Wellesley assar, on certificate. 


Art, and Music, Home care. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewatt, Principal. 











Morristown, New Jersey. 
(“T, HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
S mER Session begins July rst. Terms, $60 to $75. 
ScHoo. Year 26th. Terms, $250. 

Address, Sister Superior, 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. 
studies ma 
omen, 
Principal. 





Special 
be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful rik healthful. New Building with a 
ern improvements. begins Sept. 21, 1892. 


for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frissza, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, rr mag and thorough. 


Sept. rsth, 1892. 
” "MISS HARRISON, 








Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-eighth year will begin 
September ast, 1893. 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
irls. Prepares for all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house. Weil poly po Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. A 
L. Cc, Saveser, Head Master. 








New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL Ant 

AND TacunicaL Design ror Women. 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Walle 
paper, Silks, and oy Art Industries. Also most com- 
ange method of Home Instruction. School open all 
For terms and further particulars, address 
} e President, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 


CADEME | CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
A worvand rtments. Individual in- 


struction attention to college pr 
tion. Native son, ‘Speci Modern uages. on 
m. Resident students. Mary B.Wurron, A.B., 


nasiu’ 
and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 








New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


M*® F mmpeoe 9 8 nr Beh i Be gs emt 
Boarding and Day School for e-opens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L'T’D, Gymnasium for 
Ladies, Children, Boys and Men under constant 








Medical Supervision, — instruction a specialty, 
Send for caveler, Dr. Watson L. Savaee. ” 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
bs ge ml For Girls. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory Courses. S 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class, 











is valuable in proportion to its 
An An Agenc influence. If it mi hears of 
vacancies and tells at * is hr gop i it if it is 

you about them ked to recommend a 


teacher and recomments Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





109 West s4th Street, New York. 


CEST HOU AIS SCHOOL, ». R. mn 
Society for Ethical Cukur Shon 


li graded course, 

u 

In the Normal Training 

Department for ndergartners, students will receive 

regular instruction in Psychology, History of tae 

tion, Art, Science and Singing, in addition to the 

training in Kindergarten methods ponpes the full 

a ee two a Bags os ed Sept. 12, 
PPplications receiv: at 

Street, New York City. ee 

. P, E. Groszmann, Supt, 


Pine Plains, New York. 





EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
salon, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, _ Select, 
Term- moderate. Zor ulars, 


néliniane Rev. A. Marticz, A.M., Princi: 








OHIO, 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
penny of Pe FOR i Lapias. - 
tages In —*, usic, 
tory, Physical Brae em Culture Vall Ar Oe 
Sept. 29, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
1Ls0n COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Nr tae Valley. Border climate, avoid- 
ing bleak Scientific and §S; 
Courses. Muse and Art. andsome Park, ge 
| preees Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


tories, etc. 
Rev. J. Epvcar, Pu.D., Pres, 








ioe Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
OODFIELD” BOARDING SCROGS, 
Geshheose of the late Clayton French) 





THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoor ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

. Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L, Pecke. French warranted to be coon ) 

swe years. Terms, $:00a year. Address H, 

LERC, 








VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley For circulars address The 

Rev, LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
\ JBRMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
ing School for Boys 
Business. Military drill. Wholesome 
pline. Finest and most heal 


country. Terms moderate. 4H. H. Ross, A.M. 
Principal. 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 


ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ref- 
R’s erences : Pres. t, New Haven; F. 
Walker, Boueen Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston ; 





Dr. J. 8. Thach "N'Y. Address 8. D. 
Dr. J, 8 hach (A.B, TL. Nits Ua, OS Lemdageen Ames 
-Y¥., during July july 
Mt, Carroll, Ill. cow 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 
Send for one. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 

ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in moder 

languages, elocution, music and art. For catalogue 
e 


r. and Mrs. WM. D, CABELL. 


FRENCH 2.24 


reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SI RIES, 60 cents 
vol,, and CONTES CHOISIS SERIES, 25 cents 
vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well-known author. 
List sent on applicat 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. ¥- 
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New Yorx Crrv, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 


CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN BOSTON 

suburbs will take two or three children to edu- 

cate with their own, according to modern ideas 
and without the y long confi in 
gchool-room. Beautiful location. Best references. 
Address T. D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 




















Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 
RS. wi V. N. DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 
M GIRLS. High, healthful location. 14 miles 
from New York. English branches, Lan- 
guages, Music, Art. College preparation. 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


S8th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Hamilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 
E LANCY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Four- 
teenth year opens Sept. acth, Complete or- 
ganization, including Primary and Academic 
a, Thorough preparation for ern 
gesfor Women, Muss M. S. Smart, Principal, 








Cassell. Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By E, E. HALE. 
A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD. 


By Epwarp Everett HALz, author of 
‘* East and West,” ‘* Sybil Knox,” ‘* The 
Man Without a Country,” etc. With six 
illustrations, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
In this volume we have a delightful account of Dr. 

Hale’s boyhood. The very subject of the book has 
been an in-piration to the venerable author, for :t has 
been the means of renewing his youth as he recalled 
these early New England days. The illustrations 
have been made by Dr. Hale’s sons, who are perfect- 
ing their art studies in Paris. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
THE SCALLYWAG. 
A novel. By GRAnT ALLEN, author of 
‘* For Mamie’s Sake,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” 
etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The sort of scallywag Mr. Grant Allen paints in 
this story is the favorite hero of romance—the well- 
i -hearted, but impractical young fellow 





284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

UFFALO SEMINARY. 

The Forty-third year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C. F, Harrr. 





A Yale Graduate, ex-Mathematical 
Fellow of Cornell University, experienced 
teacher of Mathematics and Classics, is 
open for engagement. Highest references, 





Repudiation of State Debts in the 
United States. 


By Witi1AM A. Scott, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.50, 

Vol, II, of the Library of Economics and 
Politics, Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 


This is a work which deals with one of the most im- 
— of American finance, Perhaps there 
fo field of financial investigation in the United 
ye Gataperd ape been so seglones. Lp 2 work will 
practical importance to all those who are con- 
cerned with investments, as well as to scholars inter- 
ested in our financial history and institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testament. 


By Cu. Prepensrinc, Pastor and President 
of the Reformed Consistory at Strass- 
burg. Translated by Prof. H. G. Mitch- 
ell of the Boston University, 12mo, $1.75. 


This book is regarded by competent authorities as 
lest and clearest exposition of the subject as 


the brief 

Ser ego 

The Independent Treasury System 
of the United States. 


4 

Dar Kin.ey, of the University of 

isconsin. 12mo, $1.50. 

Vol. I. of the Library of Economics and 
Politics, Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
"A Nolmable and dis slonate discussion of the 

influence en ”? 

Ledger, Philadelphia. cn eae 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School 
of apaiie Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., 
iss Jane Addams, Father J. O. S. 
untington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. 
klin H. Giddings and Bernard 
Nquet, with an introduction by Prof. 

H. C. Adams of Michigan University. 
~ sag $1.50. 








x of the most valuable volumes from the 
= of the student of social economics recently 
—Boston Traveller. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
too Purchase St., Boston. 



































whom mothers dread and daug tersadore. There is 
every reason to believe that this will be the author’s 
most popular novel. 
A new volume in 
The Popular ‘‘ Unknown” Library. 


A FATHER OF SIX, 


By N. E. Potaprexo. Translated by W. 
Gaussen, B.A. 1 vol., cloth, unique 
binding, 50 cents. 

A strange, pathetic story, of strong interest and re- 


markable literary merit. Simple in construction, but 
real and true to the awful life it describes. 


By FLORENCE MARRYATT. 
PARSON JONES. 
A Novel. By FLORENCE MARRYATT, author 
of ‘‘Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘How Like a 
Woman,” etc., etc. 1 vol,, 12mo0, $1.00, 


** Florence Marryatt has hosts of admirers, and she 
will have more when ‘ Parson Jones’ is read. This is 
the story of a good man whose faith in certain Bible 
teachings is shaken but not undermined, He also is 
sorely tempted by his love for a woman, but as she 
never finds it out, and his wife also remains in ignor- 
ance of it, the only sufferer is the parson himself. It 
is a capital story and well told.” 


By DARLEY DALE. 
LOTTIE’S WOOING. 
A Novel. By Dartzey DALE, author of 
‘* The Village Blacksmith,” etc. 1 vol., 
I2mo, $1.00. 


This is a wholly unconventional story, and no one 
can take it up without reading to the end. It does 
not relate so much to the wooing ot Lottie, asthe way 
that Lottie wooed. Whether she was successful in 
her efforts to win her rich landlord is the excitement 
of the story, which, from first to last, is fresh and 


nal. 
By MLLz. V. MONNIOT. 


MADAME ROSELY. 

By Mlle. V. MonniorT, author of ‘‘ Marguer- 
ite’s Journal,” etc. Translated from the 
French by Elvira Quintero and Jean 
Mack. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


This is a story of French domestic life; of a young 
mother’s trials and victories beautified by patience 


and self-sacrifice. The book is of a deeply religious 


character, and for that reason will attract many more 
than mere novel readers. 


By JULIEN GORDON, 
MARIONETTES. 

By Jutien Gorpon, author of ‘ His 
Letters,” ‘‘ A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. 1 
vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. Cassell's 
Sunshine Series, paper, 50 cents. 


‘ie ol nd be regarded as her masterpiece.” —Chicago 
or . 

“Every page breathes freshness and originality.” — 
Boston Courier. . 

“ A powerful story.”—W. Y. Recorder. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS . 


Cassell Publishing Co., 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


By W. G. CoLtincwoop, With Portraits 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 

_ $5.00, An exceedingly interesting biog- 
raphy of this illustrious man by one who 
was for many years Mr. Ruskin's private 
secretary. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
An excellent work in the Series of Ameri- 
can Statesmen. By JoHN T, Morsz, Jr. 
With a portraitand map. 2 vols., 16mo, 
$2.50. The same, in Library style, bound 
in smooth red cloth, $2.50. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde=- 
pendence. 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, 
to the Fa)l of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly 
welcome work of marked ability and pic- 
turesqueness, and covering a period in 
Italian history hitherto inadequatel 
treated. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. Wi 
maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, $4.00. 
ESSAYS AND POETRY. 


The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 


A book of singular interest, treating with 
full knowledge and admirable candor 
several important questions related to 
natural history and nario. by N. S. 
SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. $1.25. : 


TheD ivinity of JesusChrist. 
By the Editors of The Andover Review. A 
series of noteworthy papers contributed 
to that Review and forming a symmet- 
rical and very interesting treatment of the 
great topic they discuss. 16mo, $1.00, 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law, by Rev. WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, author of “ Applied Christian- 
ity” and ‘‘ Who wrote the Bible.” $1.25. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


A charming book of fine observationin 
the region about Mt. Chocorua, by FRANK 
Boxes, author of ‘‘ Land of the Linger- 


ing Snow.” $1.25. 

Greek Poets in English 
Verse. 
Edited by Wma. H. AppLeton, Professor 


in Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. 

An admirable collection of the best translations 
of the best Greek poems, from Homer, Hesiod, Ats- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocr: Aristo- 
phanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others, 


Horatian Echoes. 


Excellent translations of eighty-seven of 
the Odes of Horace, by JoHN O, SARGENT. 
With a Biographical Sketch of Mr. Sargent, 
and an Introduction by Dr, Hotmgs, $1.50. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of Poems by EpiTu M, 

Tuomas, who is generally recognized as 

one of the most thoughtful and lyrical of 

Spend American poets. r6mo, gilt top, 
1.25. 


Oberon and Puck. 
A charming book of Verses Grave and 


Gay. By Hezien Gray Cong, author of 
‘The Ride totheLady,” etc. 16mo, $1.00 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, portpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


By WILFRID WARD, author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 





8vo, $3.00. 
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Literature 


Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern 
By Elizabeth A. Reed. $2.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

IT 1S PLEASANT to note the growing interest taken in 
Oriental studies in this country, a welcome indication of 
which is the publication in Chicago of a work on the litera- 
ture of Persia. The author of the book, moreover, has al- 
ready done something in the same general field by publish- 
ing a volume on the ancient literature of India, A spe- 
cialist in the Iranian department, however, the author 
evidently is not; and it is rather as a popular presentation of 
the subject than as a critical work that the book under con- 
sideration is to be regarded. The first division of the volume 
is preparatory, and lays the foundation on which the remain- 
der is to rest. The historic outline of the introductory 
chapter is well-designed to arouse interest in the subject and 
to awaken thought. Chapter II. gives some idea, even if su- 
perficial, of the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, and paves 
the way for another, on the mythology of the non-Iranian 
tablets. A chapter of generalities on Persian myths, which 
follows, helps towards a better understanding of the litera- 
ture proper. This closes the first division. The second is 
entitled “ The Period of the Zend-Avesta” ; and the compiler 
has made selections from the translations in the Sacred Books 
of the East series, to illustrate this work, which is the oldest 
Persian literary monument, From these selections the general 
reader will be able to derive a fair idea of the nature of the 
bible of Zoroaster; but the critical scholar may be startled to 
find that the author, through apparent ignorance of the orig- 
inal, has selected (p. 138) some of the late prose formulas of 
the ritual to represent “the finest specimens of poetic fervor 
to be found in the Yasna”’! It seems odd, moreover, in a 
work which gives a reproduction of a leaf from an Avestan 
manuscript (p. xvii.), that the standard Avesta text by Geld- 
ner, the first living authority, should not be recognized among 
the editions spoken of on page 117, and that there appears 
not to be even a mention of his name anywhere in the book, 

The third division of the volume is devoted to the Moham- 
medan invasion of Persia, and consequently the Kordn, 
though belonging to Arabic and not Persian literature, is 
discussed. This chapter, like the earlier one on the non- 
Iranian tablets, is designed to make clearer the later devel- 
opment of Persian literature proper. The last division deals 
with the literature of Persia after the Moslem conquest. In 
this part of the book, Atkinson, Eastwick and Sir Gore 
Ouseley are freely drawn upon for material and for transla- 
tions. Due acknowledgment is made, but occasional sen- 
tences or ideas, as for instance a Passage of five lines on page 
224, “it is supposed * * hundred years” (taken 
from Atkinson’s “Shah-Namah,” Introd, p. ix., x.), should 
be marked as quoted and credit given. 

The chapter on Firdausi and the “ Shah-Namah,” though 
superficial, is interestingly presented, and in the good literary 
style that characterizes all the book, Sa’di and Hafiz re- 
ceive fitting consideration ; but some may be disappointed 
at not finding more than a brief reference of a half-dozen 
lines (p. 115) to Omar Khayyam. The charming Persian 
Damon and Pythias romance, or “ Meher and Mdshteri,” is 
well treated in Chaps. XVII-XXII. The conclusion, more- 
Over, summarizing the work and pointing out the modern 


3 position of Persia, with a hint also as to the possibility of her 


g Once again an important place among the nations of 

the world, is neatly put, and demonstrates the author’s 
ing enthusiasm for subjects connected with the East. 

are a number of small points in the book which the 


3 author will doubtless reconsider or correct in a second edi- 


The proper names, especially, should be carefully 


looked over again, There are numerous inaccuracies: 
Owsley, Ousley (pp. xiii., 225, for Ouseley), Grotofend (pp. 
31, “ma Mardtmann (p. 44), Newman (p. 104 note), Ha 
tang- Haita, Hari-Berezaita, Fravasha, and Ah@ra (for py eee 
and on page 150, “ Spenta Armaiti ” is mistaken for “ Amesha 
Spentas,” 

In general it may be said that the work, though superficial 
and lacking critical acumen, is one that is likely to awaken a 
bright student’s interest in a field in which he may win his 
spurs; but it must be added that as a scientific contribu- 
tion, the book can make no claim to serious consideration, 





“A Golden Wedding ” 
And Other Tales. By Ruth =" Stuart. $1.50. Harper & 
ros, 

To BE THE LAUREATE Of the forlorn is surely no ignoble 
distinction. The oaten reed and hemlock-pipe of Theocritus 
poured forth music over Sicilian shepherds which echoes in 
the defiles of Agrigentum and Etna to this day; and Vergil 
took up his humble Arcadians and made Mantua and the 
Mincio musical with remembered minstrelsy. What would 
have become of all this delightful Sicilian and Italian life if 
its grace and prettiness had not drawn a sympathetic eye and 
moved a sympathetic soul to record its simplicities and eva- 
nescent charm? ‘Theocritus was content to sing idylls and 

astorals, miniature-like in their ivory finish and suavity and 
individualized so firmly that through them one can even 
now interpret a civilization and culture so remote as the 
Greek in terms of universal apprehension, Vergil did not 
stop where his master left off: he sang reges et pralia and 
interwove epic themes into the tapestries of his poems, Still 
the charming Italian peasants were not forgotten, those grace- 
ful contadini who twined graceful amabcean coils of dialogue 
into shapes and rural dramas which the world will not selfishly 
forget. 

When we cast the literary horoscope of the South, its im- 
age and fate take on the idyllic aspects of Theocritus and Ver- 
gil. There, in its perennial everglades, a mighty peasantry 
black in tint, tumultuous in passions, simple and touching in 
nature and full of local charm, has existed for generations, 
waiting for its laureate. The war rudely shook its silence 
and loosened its tongue; first one and then another attractive 
voice disengaged itself, singing now in one dialect and now 
in another, until ultimately a school arose and the immense 
dumb activities of the South became wide awake, seif-con- 
scious, self-assertive. The literary instinct kindled and 
quickened along with the new social conditions, and tongues 
of fire began to play over the heads of the awakened multi- 
tude, The response at the North was immediate: it was 
found that Apollo himself dwelt among his favorite pines 
of the South—where too the mountain-laurel grows; and 
soon there was scarce a great magazine or a great publishing- 
house that did not have its “ pet” Southern contributor or 
caterer with poems or tales fresh from the hearts of the 
Creoles, the “crackers” or the black men, 

Mrs, Stuart must be considered one of the happiest of this 
band of Southern writers who have undertaken to translate 
the South into language intelligible all over the world, She 
is not at all inferior to Miss Grace King in her reproductions 
of Negro character and comedy and inconsistency. The 
ten or twelve sketches in “A Golden Wedding” reveal a 
mingled web of humor and pathos but rarely found in the 
dialect writing of the day. Only one thrown into intimate 
contact with the simple-hearted black people—brought up 
with them—could have drawn their features and their na- 
tures in outlines so true, steadfast and dramatic, Her he- 
roes and heroines are the “mammies” and “uncles” of the 
Southern plantations, the broad verandas, the flowering 
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fields of the Gulf regions; but these naive creatures are 
touched with just aslight glorifying idealization, poetized by 
cunning contrasts with circumstances, dramatized by re- 
markable incidents in their careers, in a way to bring them 
within the realms of art and fix them there like the dark 
Mercurys and dusky Dianas of Sorrento and the bronze 
museums, Such stories as “ Christmas Gifts,” “ Blink” and 
“Jessekiah Brown’s Courtship” are admirable portraits of 
the best sides of Negro life in the Black States, Mrs, Stuart 
makes a distinct advance on her earlier, vaguer work in this 
line, and her decided gifts have matured without hurry in 
the conserving air of her Southern surroundings. “A Golden 
Wedding” is quite fascinating in its truth to New Orleans 
‘ conditions and in its verisimilitude. If there is a false note 
struck in it, it is in the illiteracy of the Negro preacher who 
is one of its principal characters. A congregation of metro- 
politan Negroes would not now tolerate for a moment lan- 
guage which the public school has banished to the back- 
woods or the plantation itinerant. The “town nigger” ex- 
pects much more of his preacher. 





Among the Siberian Lepers 
On Sledge and Horseback to the Outcast Siberian Lepers. By Kate 
Marsden, $2. Cassell Publishing Co. 


THE LEPER is the living skeleton at the feast of the world. 
He has lived in all ages, For aught we know he was in pre- 
historic times, We find him on the Biblical page, and in all 
the Biblical ages and countries, He is numerous in China 
and Japan. Throughout peninsular Asia we expect him as 
a product of the soil and air. Yet in the islands of the sea, 
and amid the ice and snow of Siberia, we find him also, rot- 
ting away piecemeal. Christianity, passing by nothing that 
bears the Divine image in human flesh, has remembered him, 
and appointed for him the missionary,—the Moravian to 
South Africa, the Roman Catholic on island spots and here 
and there on the continents, while to the outcast Russian 
leper, the Protestant Royal British Nurses’ Association has 
sent a special messenger. 

Miss Kate Marsden, whose picture in travelling dress forms 
the frontispiece, tells the thrilling story of her travels and 
work among these forlorn creatures. The map of her tray- 
els shows that she went from London to the farthest end of 
the Russian empire, armed with letters from two empresses 
—of India and of Russia, She found the doors open to her. 
On “tarantass,” well bundled up in Jaeger clothing and ab- 
staining from alcohol, she was enabled to endure the rigors 
of the climate, Her story of sledging on the broken-up road, 
of the wolves, frozen lakes, pirate drivers, bad water, acci- 
dents by the road, the dangers of crossing thawing rivers, 
with other incidents of the journey, is told in animating 
style. Bumping and jolting were the monotonous necessities 
of her travels. “Your head,” she says, “ seems to belong to 
every part of the sledge., It is first bumped against the top, 
then the conveyance gives alurch and you get an unexpected 
knock against the side, Then you cross one of the lots and 

ou are first thrown violently across against the driver, and 
in a second you just as quickly rebound,” Many a time the 
brave woman found herself at the end of a day bruised and 
sore, internally and externally; her skin in many places 
turned to various shades of blue. In her dreams, asphalt, 
block-wood, and penny omnibuses seemed to be the chief 
— of the Heaven in which her thoughts rambled out 
to play. 

Two thousand miles were covered on horseback; and then 

come the descriptions of the lepers, their disease, their meth- 
ods of life and all that belongs to their horrible condition, 
As The Critic is not a journal devoted to morbid anatomy, 
we pass by the details, though trusting that our readers, for 
the sake of Christ and humanity, will look into this thrilling 
record of travel and of philanthropic enterprise. There are 
‘a number of pertinent illustrations and appendices, giving 
letters and documents from officers and residents in Siberia, 
The work is of singular interest, and will commend itself 
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both to the general reader, the student of humanity and those 
interested in the history and statistics of disease. 





“The Campaign of Waterloo” 
By John Codman Ropes. $2.50. Supplementary Atlas. $5. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

THE LITERATURE of the campaign of Waterloo is already 
so voluminous and apparently so complete, that a further 
contribution thereto naturally calls for some explanation, 
The author of the latest history of this campaign believes 
that its results prevented an accurate account from the French 
point of view. Napoleon wrote at St. Helena with no access 
to official records; Ney was executed shortly after the bat- 
tle; other prominent actors on the French side were exiled 
and were thus unable to refer to the records; and French 
histories are more or less tinged with partisanship. All the 
facts are believed to have been now brought to light, but 
they are widely scattered, and there is consequently a field 
for an impartial military historian in the collation and co- 
drdination of these scattered facts in the light of the infor- 
mation at present attainable. Such has been the work of 
Mr. John Codman Ropes—a work exceptionally well-per- 
formed. His imposing list of authorities and elaborate ref- 
erences to them show the most diligent research, Each con- 
troverted point is taken up in detail, the evidence carefully 
weighed, and the decision of the author, as judge, given, 
The arrangement of the work follows the plan of Col. Ches- 
ney in his “Waterloo Lectures.” The successive chapters 
give the narrative of the campaign, and the supplementary 
notes to each chapter discuss the various points in contro- 
versy. The casual reader is thus enabled to follow the nar- 
rative without being bothered with these discussions, while 
the student can take them up in detail, Valuable appen- 
dices treat of those controversies which would occupy too 
much space if given in the text, and give many of the orders, 
bulletins, despatches and reports relating to the campaign, 
Maps of the theatre of war and of the field of Waterloo are 
found at the end of the volume, and a separate Atlas has 
been prepared which contains a general map of the theatre 
of war, eleven maps of Belgium, showing the varying posi- 
tions of the three armies during the campaign, and two beau- 
tiful contour maps of the field of Waterloo, showing the 
positions of the troops at the commencement and close of 
the battle. 

The three most important points in controversy, and those 
which consequently receive the author's closest attention, are 
Napoleon’s plan of campaign, the cause and effect of Ney’s 
failure to execute Napoleon’s orders to seize Quatre Bras, 
and the inefficiency of Grouchy as an independent com- 
mander. The wanderings of d’Erlon’s corps, turned from 
its line of march by the mistake of a staff officer, and the 
consequences of the appearance of this corps on the left of 
Napoleon’s army just in time to delay the final charge which 
forced Blucher’s forces from the field, are also fully dis- 
cussed, In regard to the battle of Waterloo itself, the author 
unsparingly condemns the useless sacrifice of the French 
troops in the attempts to take Hougomont and La — 
Sainte without artillery preparation, the wasteful use of the 
cavalry by Ney, and the clumsy attack of d’Erlon’s unsup- 
ported masses, The book is so well-written that it is a sur- 
prise to find the following awkward construction, on page 
81:—“ It is not only that no such orders as Miiffling says the 
Duke told him he had despatched, that no orders directing 
(to use the Duke’s own words) ‘the whole army to march 
upon Les Quatre Bras,’ have ever been produced—that, In 
fact, not a single order of Wellington’s, directing any troops, 
except those belonging to the reserves, upon Suatre Bras, 
has ever been brought to light.” A few typographical errors 
are also observed. The broadness of the author's views, his 
careful research and minute attention to details cannot f 
to give a lasting value to his work, which will undoubtedly 
occupy a place in the front rank of the histories of this 
campaign, 
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“The Chosen Valley” 
By Mary Hallock Foote. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ALTHOUGH THAT LONG-EXPECTED Messiah of our litera- 
ture, the Great American Novelist, is still far to seek, here 
is a book from the pen of Mary Hallock Foote which must 
command serious consideration. “ The Chosen Valley” is 
potently suggestive. 

With the witchery of his sweetly cadenced words, and his 
calls upon our tenderest emotions, Mr. Bret Harte has made 
the romances of the cr¢puscule of Western civilization famil- 
jar to us all. But our West has expanded since men first 
read of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” Another era has 
come in—of railways and “boom” towns, of great enter- 
prises which have altered the face of the earth in bold con- 
firmation of our country’s material progress. Those who 
have lived in that electric atmosphere never fail to report of 
the impetus to the imagination consequent to the develop- 
ment of the very vastness of the world before their eyes, 
and the uncounted attrition of wits with men of various 
races, In that spring-time of the world, when after the long 
winter of the Middle Ages the sap of a new life surged in 
European hearts, these were the causes which produced that 
splendid galaxy of Elizabethan men-of-letters. 

Why should not the same effects follow similar causes to- 
day? Why should not our great country yield a literature 
that would be a new renaissance? It is to the West that we 
must look for subjects, for the romances which can quicken 
our imaginations jaded by the “nauseous crambe verities, 
and questions over queried” of the present fashionable 
school of realists. So it is that we welcome Mrs. Foote in 
her studies of the effect mighty nature has upon the fancies 
of men whose blood is derived from the communities which 
are governed by tradition. 

“The Chosen Valley” raises a curtain upon a theatre 
where great dramas can be acted, if only one will come to 
blow Hernani’s horn again. A cool, strengthening wind 
from the immemorial mountains blows through these pages. 
There is no plot. The tale is of the life-long struggle of a 
Scots engineer who schemes to accomplish by irrigation the 
fertility of a broad area of arid lands, spurred by an ambi- 
tion to leave a monument more lasting than that of “ Ozy- 
mandias, King of Kings.” Stinging is his defeat, and cruel, 
at the hands of one who is consecrated to the worship of the 
golden calf, yet who holds our respect, nevertheless; for that 
ejkon with him is dignified to the proportions of a Mammoth 
in acountry where all things are so huge. But there is some- 
thing big and strong and manly about those men as they are 
developed to us, racy of the soil they tread, which is better 
than the story, It is a patriotic duty to extend our felici- 
tations to Mrs. Foote. 





“American Railroads as Investments” 
By S. F. Van Oss. $4. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS BOOK Is written by an Englishman, and is designed 
to give English investors a correct account of American rail- 
ways and their management, and of the value of their stocks 
and bonds as investments. It consists of two distinct por- 
tions—the first of which treats of the general features of the 
tailway system, the legal status of the roads and their rela- 
tions with one another; while the second describes all the 
More important roads and groups of roads in detail. The 
author shows a very clear knowledge of our railways in gen- 
eral, and discusses the various questions about rates, discrim- 
‘inations, pooling, etc.,in a judicial spirit and with due regard 
to public right as well as to the interest of the companies. 
He reprobates in the strongest terms the immoral and often 

egal practices in which American railroad managers have 
$0 often indulged, and shows very clearly that those practices 
were responsible for the disfavor with which American rail- 
Way securities were for some years regarded in Europe—a 
Misfavor that is not even yet wholly removed, But he gladly 

izes, and indeed takes pains to point out, that during 
ten years a great improvement has taken place in 
morals and railroad management, and believes that 
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this improvement will eventually make our railroad securities, 
especially the bonds, very valuable investments, He notices 
some of the hostile legislation that has been attempted against 
the companies, but believes that a better understanding of 
the problem now exists, and that both the companies and 
the public will hereafter be more conservative in their action. 
He disapproves of pooling, and is glad it has been abolished; 
but he regards discrimination against individuals as the worst 
abuse in railway management, and as without a shadow of 
excuse, Writing as he did before the recent collapse of the 
Reading Company, he could not draw the lessons which that 
event is fitted to teach; yet he disapproved of the great coal 
combination on the ground that such arrangements would 
tend to revive ill-feeling, and might “involve the entire rail- 
way interest in new difficulties.” On the whole, however, 
Mr. Van Oss believes that both the moral and the financial 
conditions of American railroad companies have distinctly 
improved, 

Having completed his general survey, the author proceeds 
to a particular examination and description of all the princi- 
pal railroads in the country, beginning with the trunk lines, 
and showing their location and connections, the leadin 
branches of their business, and their material and financi 
condition. He divides them into six groups—the eastern, 
the central, the northwestern, the southwestern, the Pacific 
and the southern groups; and shows how the consolidation 
of different roads has brought more than half the entire 
mileage of the country under the control of some twenty-five 
systems. He gives tables showing the amount of the stock 
and bonds of all the principal companies with the amount of 
each, together with much other information of interest to 
investors as well as to economists and statesmen; and the in- 
formation is given in less technical and more intelligible 
form than in Poor’s Manual and some other worké that we 
have seen, To obtain this information, Mr, Van Oss has 
had recourse to the best authorities, including official reports 
and statistics, the railway presidents and the pages of the 
Financial and Commercial Chrenicle, which were made availa- 
ble by the permission of the publishers; and he writes with 
an evident desire to state the facts that are most important 
and as they really are. The five maps that the book con- 
tains will be useful, especially to Englishmen, whose knowl- 
edge of American geography is notoriously defective; and 
the marking of the different railroads on the maps by dis- 
tinctive colors will facilitate the understanding of the railway 
system, On the whole this goodly volume of eight hundred 
pages is likely to be useful to Americans as well as to Eng- 
lishmen. 





Abelard and the Universities 
Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Universities, 
Compayré. $1. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

TuIs BOOK, though written by a Frenchman, was prepared 
expressly for the Great Educators series, and is first pub- 
lished in English. The subject of it is one of the most im- 
portant in the whole range of educational history, but at the 
same time one of the most difficult to treat. The universi- 
ties are now the main agencies of the higher education—a fact 
which makes their beginnings of great historic interest and 
importance; and though the universities of the present day 
differ widely in organization, in spirit and in aim from those 
that this book treats of, they are none the less their lineal 
descendants and logical outcome, Yet the origin of the ear- 
liest universities, such as Bologna, Paris and Oxford, is 
shrouded in much obscurity, and the causes that led to their 
establishment are difficult to trace, There can be no doubt, 
however, that the principal cause was the demand for higher 
instruction which resulted in part from the growth of order 
and civilization and in part from the revival of interest 
in the Roman law, but mainly from the influence imparted 
to European thought by the Arabs, The foundation of the 
universities was not due to any one man, and we can see no 
propriety in placing the name of Abelard at the head of this 
book; for he was never connected with any university, and 
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certainly did no more to petense the way for them than did 
Irnerius, who may justly be styled the founder of the earliest 
one, that of Bologna. M,Compayré, indeed, seems to regard 
Abelard’s connection with the University of Paris as some- 
what shadowy; for he devotes only one chapter to Abelard’s 
life and work, and then proceeds with the rest of the history 
as if Abelard had never existed. 

As for the history itself, it is in the main well done, though 
it does not add much to the literature we already had on the 
subject in English. M.Compayré, with the patriotic ardor 
of a Frenchman, gives too much prominence, we think, to 
the University of Paris; for the Italian universities were the 
earliest, and Prof, Laurie goes so far as to say that Bologna had 
more influence in France than Paris had. However, the Uni- 
versity of Paris was not only of great importance in itself as the 
chief school of theology and philosophy, but had also great in- 
fluence on the universities of England and Germany, some of 
which were avowedly organized on the Parisian model; hence 
it is fitting that its constitution and its courses of study should 
be carefully described. The other universities, however, are 
not neglected by M. Compayré; and, as the mode of govern- 
ment, the privileges accorded the professors and students and 
also the methods of instruction were much alike in all cases, 
a description of one university is to a great extent a de- 
scription of all. Our author gives a chapter to each of the 
four faculties—those of arts, theology, medicine and law— 
with some account of the courses of study in each depart- 
ment. The conditions of graduation and the relations be- 
tween professors and students are also set forth, and the book 
closes with an estimate of the influence of the universities 
on their own age and on subsequent times. Altogether, M. 
Ng ie work is well worthy of a place in the series to 
which it belongs. 


“A Tillyloss Scandal” 
By J. M. Barrie. $1. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Hap THE Rey, Sidney Smith had the pleasure of Mr. 
Barrie’s acquaintance the world would have been the poorer 
for a still re-echoing laugh. No surgical operation is neces- 
sary upon this young Scotch author, for his wit sparkles un- 
ceasingly like the May-tide sun upon the blue sea in the 
prospect from our study-window, It is true Attic salt, and 
seems to have won early recognition. As there was a time, 
but three years ago, when men questioned one another 
over the queer name of the unknown writer of certain lately 
published “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” so it was only in 
1891 that “ A Window in Thrums” produced a sensation of 
novelty. How sincere was then our delight! In Gavin and the 
Gypsy we felt that Romance was returning to her home, and 
the weed Hope flowered for the day when Sodom and 
Gomorrah would be blooming gardens beside the desolation 
of the novel-with-a-purpose. Here was a book worthily writ- 
ten “with a purpose ””—but a purpose to amuse our minds 
(in the good old sense of the word) when relaxation is a 
virtue and one picks up a tale with no desire to be led into 
a discussion horrid with another fellow’s opinions of theology 
or socialism—as Mr, Marion Crawford has lately said, 

Not the least delightful friend we made within the covers of 
Mr. Barrie’s “ Little Minister” was the redoubtable Tammas 
Haggart—the awful humorist,—he who could find meat for 
humor in a pair of boots “’at wisna marrows,” after seeing 
them not more than two or three times; yet they were de- 
cent boots enough, and worn by their owner for an entire 
winter without a suspicion of the humorous side of them. 
But Tammas’s flair for“ humor was a sacred gift and not 
to be trifled with. It was no laughing matter, for he was 
capable of sarcasm! ‘Vous étes bien dur!” said Candide 
to Martin. “C’est quej’ai vecu,” was the explanation, And 
poate is understand that Tammas Haggart also had seen the 
world, 

Ah! ’twas a rare Odyssey—the recounting of which none 
should miss. But yet where Tammas actually went none 
shall ever know. We are sure that after being present at 
his'own funeral he was in Edinburgh, for there he related 
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that he had paid nine-pence for a strange thing called g 
“luncheon,” which on investigation proved to be a 
name for arabbit. Some future Camden may be able to sup. 
ply what Mr. Barrie has not told us of these adventy 

for although we have read Tammas’s tombstone, like Tam. 
mas himself, we are not yet ready for it. And not the least 
attraction of a visit to Scotland this summer should be a 
pilgrimage to Thrums and the site of “ Haggart’s stair,” 


Educational Literature 

Mr. LECKY’S a | address on “‘ The Political Value of His- 
tory,” delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institute about. 
six months ago, is now reprinted in book-form. It contains a very 
clear statement of the modern theory of historical writing, and a 
masterly exposition of the uses of history in enabling us to decide 
upon a course of political action. It points out the error of those 
who in their reasonings on political affairs ignore history altogether, 
and the error of those who trust implicitly in its analogical value, 
The force of the argument is not in its novelty, but in its soundness. 
and lucidity. Thestyle is fluent, the expression pointed, the thought 
continuous and easily followed, the illustrations cogent— in short, 
here is a model address, whose principles ought to be understood 
by a who realizes the responsibilities of citizenship. (75 cts, 
D. Appleton & Co.) IN THE Johns Hopkins University studies in 
historical and political science, number twelve of the tenth series 
treats of the ‘ Causes of the American Revolution.” The author 
is James A. Woodburn, Ph.D., of Indiana University. He does not 
touch the underlying moral causes, but only the natural outcome, 
which was but the flower and fruitage of moral influences, whose 
roots are deeper in social ideas and forces than he has ventured to 
examine. He ignores those strains of influence which are so = 
treated of by the late Douglas Campbell in his book on “ The Pui 
tan in England, Holland and America,” to which, however, at the 
close, our author refers. As a study of external causes the 
phlet is a good résumé of the facts as found in the standard litera- 
ture of American history. (50 cts. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press.) 


“ENGLISH KINGS IN A NUTSHELL,” by Gail Hamilton, is a set 
of rhymes intended to aid children in remembering the order 
and the characteristics of the English sovereigns. The rhymes 
are not so good as the illustrations—a full-page — with a 
propriate adjuncts for each king or queen,—but they will serve t 
purpose, For a sample :— 

‘* With a Saxon King’s word and a Norman Duke’s sword 

Came William the Conqueror, leading his horde, 

In ten sixty-six,—twice crowned, to make sure 

To his son, William Rufus, his throne should inure,— 

A soldier, a statesman, a ruffian, whom fate 

In the New Forest slew by the hand of his mate ; 

Brought to England a child, crowned in ten eighty-seven, 

(If Heaven save the mark !) arrow-sent into heaven !” 
“Jf Heaven save the mark!” is, by the way, a new and inad- 
missible use of the old phrase. Here is another specimen :— 

‘* Thus from twenty and seven to seventeen sixty, 

His son, George the Second, on the throne firmly fixed he, 
Whose brave, stolid rule would have been far more sinister 
If he had not been led by a wise wife and minister.” 
We doubt whether verse like this will take with children accus- 
tomed to the more mellifluous measures of Mother Goose. | 
book is well-printed and attractively bound. (60cts. Americam 
Book Co.) 


“ ANALYTICS OF LITERATURE,” by Prof. L. A. Sherman of the 
University of Nebraska, is “a manual for the objective study of 
English prose and poetry,” which is well worthy the attention 
teachers and students for the novelty of its plan and the ge 
merit of the execution. It has grown out of the author’s own 
oye in teaching, and is a method which he has found success 

ul after several failures with other systems of analysis and 
cism. The aim is first to “ get the s thies, the feelings of the 
class aroused,” which once accomplished, “ the students will 

do anything the teacher ee | require, and much more that is 
asked for.” It is not a book for every teacher of literatu 
system would fail eng go in the hands of many a one,—but we 
believe it will commend itself, in the main, to the best men in 
profession. Those who are not disposed to use it as a text- 
will get many valuable suggestions from it for oral teaching. ($1-4% 
Ginn & Co.)——“ Don QuIxoreE,” abridged and edited from 
Ormsby’s translation by Miss Mabel F. Wheaton, has been added 
to the Classics for Children. The choice seems a singular 


and it may be doubted whether the small people for whom Me 
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book is intended will appreciate the humor of Cervantes. They 
may, however, be interested in it as a story, though we believe that 
better ones could be found for that purpose. e abridgment is 
judiciously made, and the few brief foot-notes are perhaps suffi- 
cient. There is a curious slip in one of them (p. 258), where 
“mines of Potosi” are explained as “ the silver mines of Mexico.” 
The names of Spanish rivers, towns, etc., might have been left for 
the young readers to look up in their geographies. (60 cts. Ginn 
Co.) 





STUDENTS WHO have staggered under the elephantine folios of 
Pertz and Rymer will be glad to know that a handy volume of 
historic monumental documents has been prepared for their use. 
“Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages,” translated and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, is a work whose usefulness is evi- 
dent. e have not space to give even a list of the contents, but 
these are some of them: Salic Law, Statute of Mortmain, Capitu- 
lary of Charlemagne, Magna Carta, Bull’s “ Clericis laicos” and 
“Unam Sanctam,” the documents belonging to the struggle for 
Investiture, laws of William the Conqueror, and King John’s Ces- 
sion of England to the Pope. From this it can be inferred how 
valuable is the volume. The translation is free from idioms and 
barbarisms, but perhaps a little too smooth to preserve the character 
of the archaic documents. The introductions are excellent — 
very brief, Another volume should be added containing, eg., the 
Decretals, Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, documental monuments 
of Empire and Papacy of an earlier date, the statutes of Provisions, 
and the bull “Corna Domini.” Mr. Henderson anticipates our re- 
mark upon the unaccountable selection he has made. But since 
what he has done is so good it would be ungrateful to criticise his 
judgment in selection. Perhaps no two men would make exactly 
the same collection of documents. This is not a book which calls 
for recommendation, Its importance and usefulness will be recog- 
nized by all students of history, who will only cry for more. ($1.50. 
Macmillan & Co.)——As A SMOOTHLY running narrative, and es- 
pecially for the use of the young, we recommend Alice D. Green- 
wood’s ‘‘ Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages.” But we are not 
ig sure that in school-books, for as such the author purposes 
this work, it is desirable to incorporate stories which though now 
demonstrated for fables might still be accepted for facts, These 
things belong to the “romance of history” properly labelled, and 
not to serious text-books. Without such sraheneats the author 
has an attractive style and clear way of telling the very interesting 
story of the mediaeval epoch. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





“OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN History,” by Auguste 
Mariette, translated and edited with notes by Mary Brodrick, is a 
texture of the largest mesh which retains only the big facts and 
lets the little ones through to be netted in an appendix or hooked 
by notes. As a cursive history it is meagre, but with its apparatus 
it assumes a respectable page ag or travellers it has long 
been the best of guide-books to the antiquities of the Nile Valley. 
The tables of dynasties, the chronology, the cartouches of the 
Pharaohs and the little map make it convenient. Those who would 
master the history of Egypt in an evening will find this book to 
their taste. Wee value it chiefly for the archeological data in the 
notes and the appendix. ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——A 
VERY ATTRACTIVE VOLUME is Mr, Thurber’s edition of the “ His- 
torical Essays of Macaulay,” containing the essays on Pitt and those 
on Warren Hastings and Clive. In spite of his artificiality, Mac- 
aulay is an author bound to be studied by young writers; and ju- 
dicious teaching may get them to imitate Macaulay's remarkable 
clearness instead of his rhetorical trickery. This volume is admir- 
ably suited to the student. The notes are precisely what they 
should be, not helping too much, nor evading difficulties. It is a 
pity space could not have been found for so thoroughly character- 
istic a piece of writing as the third chapter of the History. (80 cts. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon.) 





WITH THE LAST collegiate year the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens closed the first decade of its work. It has 
contended against many difficulties, among which may be men- 
tioned inadequate funds, lack of permanency in its staff of instruc- 
tion, and the great distance between the School and its adminis- 
trative board. In spite of these and other drawbacks, the School 
has much more than justified its right to exist, not only by stimulatin, 
interest in classical Studies in America and training a number o 
men for professorships, but also by conducting investigations and 
a "Pues dee made of Broan pasty T oe fifth vol- 

ves of excavations from 1886 to 1890. 
It contains also several articles of interest, two ~ 


on the Mantineau reliefs and on a newly discovered “v' pean 
of iris from 
the frieze of the Parthenon, a st dh its Athenian pheatiy by Dr. 


Tarbell, and a discussion of Gress sculptured crowns and crown 
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inscriptions by Mr, Hussey. Dr, Mommsen contributes a commen- 
tary on the Greek fragment of Diocletian’s Edict discovered at 
Platza. The reports have appeared from time to time in the 
American Journal of Archeology ; but their republication in con- 
nection with the other papers is a great convenience. The volume 
as a whole is a contribution to classical scholarship alike creditable 
for what has been accomplished, and full of promise for the 
work of the future. ($2. Boston: Damrell & Upham.)——PrRor, 
PALEy’s “ Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets” at length appears 
in a second edition. It contains more than a hundred pithy selec- 
tiohs from twenty-five poets; the Greek text and a metrical trans- 
lation are printed facing each other, The renderings are generally 
apt, as felicitous as can be expected in an attempt to transfer witty 
terms from one language to another, There are plenty of gibes about 
riches and poverty, age, marriage and wine; and the fish-dealer, 
with his high prices, large profits and independent ways, seems to 
occupy the position which modern banter assigns to the plumber, 
(90 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





No GREEK PROSE more taxes the ability or the patience of the 
translator than that of Aristotle. Whether the works of this phi- 
losopher have come down to us in the form which he gers them 
or not, both the matter and the style present great difficulties in 
regard to meaning and interpretation. At the same time the doc- 
trines of Aristotle are of deep interest to many who cannot 
read his Greek, and the need of a good translation is not more 
keenly felt in the case of any ancient writer. We are glad to wel- 
come Mr. Welldon’s version of the “ Nicomachean Ethics.” It is 
always intelligible (this cannot be said of many translations of our 
author), and generally accurate. As in the “ Politics” and “ Rhet- 
oric” by the same translator, a full analysis of the contents is placed 
at the beginning of the book, and there is a good index at the end. 
($2. Macmillan & Co,)——-UNIFORM IN SIZE and appearance 
with Mr. Welldon’s book is the second volume of the translation of 
the works of Xenophon, by H.G. Dakyns, The first volume was de- 
voted to the first two webs be of the Hellenica, and the Anabasis ; the 
second contains the rest of the Hellénica, together with the Agesi- 
laus, the doubtful tract on the Constitution of Athens, the tract on 
the Polity of the Lacedamonians, and the Economics, The in- 
teresting introduction takes a more favorable view of the character 
of Xenophon as a historian than that prevailingly current the past 
few years, The work of Mr. Dakyns in this volume, as elsewhere, 
ani a fair average of excellence, We are glad to see the text 
accompanied by a couple of good maps. ($2. Macmillan & Co.) 
——FROM CHICAGO comes an ingenious “Game of the Red, White 
and Blue,” invented by M. H. Throop and intended to teach Ameri- 
can History, combining recreation with instruction en rowfle, There 
are three suztes of color containing (1) red: military and diplomatic 
history ; (2) whzte; constitutional history; and (3) d/uey social 
and industrial history; all valued, arranged under the head of the 
presidents from Washington to Harrison inclusive. The game is 
played by from two to ten persons, and is won by adding together 
the values allotted to certain combinations of cards, chiefly se- 
quences, The number 1776 wins, partners counting together, A 
leaflet of explanation accompanies the game. (so cts. A.C, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 

Sir ROBERT BALL gives us in this handsome volume, “ An Atlas 
of Astronomy ”: “A Series of Seventy-two Plates, with Introduction 
and Index,” a very admirable collection of astronomical maps and 
engravings. It contains all the usual figures illustrating the orbits 
of the planetary system, and numerous excellent reproductions of 
the most interesting drawings and recent mt ig of celestial 
objects, some of Sir Robert's nebula-photographs being especially 
noteworthy. There is a good chart of Mars, based mainly on the 
drawings of Green and Knobel, and following the English nomen- 
clature. There are also certain features quite new in works of this 
kind, among them a pair of skeleton diagrams intended to assist in 
the observation of the position and motion of sun-spots, an elab- 
orate diagram with all necessary explanations showing how, by a 
graphical process, the orbit of a double star can be deduced from 
observations, and a so-called “ Index of the Planets,” which is an 
ingenious little table by means of which, with the help of the star- 
maps, one can easily identify each of the planets at any time during 
the next ten years. The fifteen maps of the moon are particularly 
elaborate and complete, as might be expected on knowing that they 
are the work of Mr. T, G. Elger. Lg d give the appearance of the 
moon for each day between new and full, showing all the forma- 
tions which are best observable on each date, and are sure to be 
most acceptable to the numerous amateurs who enjoy the tele- 
scopic study of our satellite, The star-maps are probably as good 
as the size of the plates permits, but the scale is too small for ac- 
curacy or convenience ; a really satisfactory star-atlas, with maps 
large enough to be of use in actual observation, and not too large 
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for convenience, is still a desideratum, .The mechanical execution 

of the book is excellent, and altogether it is one of the most valu- 

able and beautiful of the recent contributions to the now a 

growing library of ‘ Popular Astronomy.” ($4. D. Appleton 
0.) 





PRESIDENT E. B. ANDREWS of Brown University has trans- 
lated the “ Outline of the Principles of History,” by the late Prof. 
Droysen of Berlin—a work consisting in the main of abstracts of 
lectures delivered by the author to his pupils. In addition to these 
notes, however, there are in Pres, Andrews’s volume three short 
essays by Droysen on the scope and method of history, and the 
whole is prefaced by a life of the historian translated from Dr. 
Hermann Kriiger. The notes of Droysen’s lectures are so con- 
densed that they are not easy reading, and even in the appended 
essays the style shows too much of that vagueness characteristic of 
German thought ; but whoever will take the pains to study out the 
author’s meaning will find in the book much that is useful, both as 
to the nature of Nantory and the proper mode of investigating and 
interpreting it. Droysen iy te almost contemptuously Buckle’s 
theory that history can treated by physical and statistical 
methods, and maintains with truth that the true subject of history 
is the moral life of man as displayed in the great “ moral partner- 
ships” of the race. He then enters on an elaborate exposition of 
the means and methods available for studying the sources of his- 
tory, showing the value and use of literary works and monuments, 
the right shen. of criticising them, and the various ways of inter- 
preting the facts which they disclose. He then goes on to treat of 
the matter of history in its various aspects and, finally, of the proper 
mode of presenting historical knowledge in literary form, There 
is nothing in his discussion that is essentially new, but there is 
much that is both true and suggestive, and philosophic students of 
history will find their account in reading the book. ($1. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 





“ STUDENTS’ EXPENSES,” by Frank Bolles, Secretary of Harvard 
University, is a collection of forty letters from Harvard students, 
showing how it is possible for men of small means to maintain 
themselves in Cambridge while pursuing their studies there. A 
few years ago Prof. Palmer made an investigation into the students’ 
expenses in the college, the result of which showed that, with suffi- 
cient economy, a man could live there quite cheaply; and Mr. 
Bolles’s pamphlet follows in the same track. Some of the letters 
here given, especially the closing one, are very interesting as show- 
ing what persistent effort and rigid economy can accomplish; and 
Mr. Bolles is undoubtedly justified in claiming that poor men can 
live at Harvard about as well as anywhere. Still, one cannot help 
asking why the Harvard authorities think it necessary to say this, and 
why they also think it necessary to show that in some cases at least 
the merits of the poorer students are a recognized, They don’t 
feel obliged to say that rich men are well treated there, and why is 
it necessary to say so in the case of any worthy poor man? It 
seems to us that the Harvard authorities “ protest too much.” 
(Cambridge: The University.‘ THE THEORY OF EDUCA- 
TION,” by William T. Harris, is a reprint of an address originally 
delivered more than twenty years ago. It is not, as its title would 
seem to imply, a general treatise on educational theory, but is de- 
voted mainly to two points—Rousseau’s doctrine. of education 
according to nature, and the merits of the text-book as compared 
with oral instruction. The essay is of a rambling character, and 
contains a good deal of irrelevant matter; but on the two points in 
question we believe Dr. Harris to be entirely right. In opposition 
to Rousseau he maintains that, though education must start with 
the natural man, “its business is to elevate the individual out of 

_ this state of nature as quickly and effectually as possible.” He 
also believes firmly in text-book instruction, partly because it is 
more thorough than oral instruction can be and partly because it is 
much more effective in making the student think for himself. The 
partial Uinghossoa of opposite views among American educators 
makes this pamphlet by Dr. Harris timely even now, and we hope 


it may have an influence. (15 cts. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon.— 
I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Wall, the Librarian at the Shakespeare 
Memorial, for his report for the year ending March 31, 1893. The 
additions to the library for the year are stated thus :— 

“ The entire number of volumes in the library at the close of 
March, 1892, was six thousand four hundred and ten, the additions 
made during that year by ay and gifts having been one hun- 
dred and sixty volumes. To these the additions of the year now 


closed add one hundred and seventy-eight volumes, making a total 
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of six thousand five hundred and eighty-eight. These were either 
purchased from the Library Fund, which is supported by public 
contributions, or obtained as donations. 

“ Dividing these volumes into sections, we have fifty-one volumes 

added to the complete editions of Shakespeare’s plays, seven to the 
number of his separately published plays, three separate biogra- 
phies of the poet in as ae volumes, and of critical, historical, topo- 
graphical, bibliographical, histrionic, and such illustrative works as 
are usually classified under the head of Shakespeariana, thirty-five 
volumes. Ten of the volumes are devoted to the language, man- 
ners, customs, etc., of the poet’s time, the lives of his contempora- 
ries and associates, and thirty-three to the history of the stage before 
and since his death; three are early works on the poet and his 
plays, etc., published in Germany ; one of the plays is in Cingalese, 
‘ox eanreye in Ceylon, and two are in Hebrew. To blogreptnes of 
amous Shakespearian players and scholars four volumes have 
been added, exclusive of Oxberry’s “‘ Lives of Dramatic Celebrities,” 
with its numerous portraits, Of stage histories and biographies, 
London and provincial, which are not exclusively Shakespearian, 
but belong to the history of the stage, having therefore a very 
important significance with regard to influences which have from 
time to time retarded or advanced the progress of the poetic 
drama, the additions to the collection number altogether thirty 
volumes. 

“ The librarian congratulates himself upon the Council's having 
this year provided increased shelf accommodation for the books in 
four handsome new oak cases ornamented with decorative iron- 
work, the volumes under his care having so outgrown the previous 
accommodation as to seriously interfere with proper classification 
and arrangement.” 

Among the donors to whom special thanks are tendered in the 
report, I note but one American publishing-house, the Harpers, 
There are, however, acknowledgments to the publishers of Zhe 
Critic, the New York Shakespeare Society, the editors of the 
“ Bankside’”’ Shakespeare, the editors of Poet-Lore, Mr. William 
Winter, Mr. Albert H. Smith of Philadelphia, and the writer of 
this notice. 

The number of visitors to the Memorial building during the year 
was twelve thousand. 

The report contains a tribute to the memory of Mr. Charles E. 
Flower, who died early in the year. He had been the most gen- 
erous benefactor to the institution, his gifts aggregating more than 
thirty thousand pounds, or one raced and Rity thousand dollars, 

Another heavy loss to the Memorial during the year was sus- 
tained in the death of Mr. Henry Graves, “to whose generosity the 
public owed the larger and more important paintings and engray- 
ings now in the Shakespearian Picture Galleries, originals of the 
world-famous Boydell Collection. These were exhibited on loan, 
but were bequeathed to the Memorial.” 

A Shakespearian Menu.—Mr. A. J. Hemphill, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, sends me the menu of their din- 
ner on the 23d of April, the twentieth annual festival of the kind. 
Their study for the preceding year had been “ As You Like It,” a 
play that furnishes many apt quotations for such a bill of fare. 
Among the introductory sentences are “Sit down and feed, and 
welcome to our table” ; “‘ His banquet is prepared” ; and 

“ Seeking the food he eats, 
And ohana with what he gets.” 


“God make incision in thee, thou art raw”’ is the best of those 
on the “ Little-Neck Clams,” For the “ Delaware Shad ” a happy 
one is :— 

“ Orlando, Then love me. 

Rosalind, Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays and all.” 


The cucumbers suggest, among others, ‘A secret and villainous 
contriver against me ” ; “ There is not one so young and so villain- 
ous this day living” ; and “ He dies that touches any of this fruit! 
For the green peas we have “ Being ever from their cradles bred 
together,” and “ They were all like one another, as halfpence are”; 
and for the Roquefort and De Brie Cheese, “ Though I look old, 
yet am I strong and lusty,” and “It grows something stale,” The 
frozen pudding is “ Frosty but kindly.” There are scores as 

as these, but we can give only a taste of this feast of wit that at 
companied the material banquet. 





Byron's Use of “ Ebrew.""—A correspondent in Hartford, Conn, 
commenting on my statement that Hebrew and Ebrew were 
interchangeably “ down to the time of Shakespeare,” asks if 1 should 
not say “ down to the time of Byron, who, replying to an allusion 
to his ‘ Hebrew Melodies,’ says in a letter :—‘ Sunburn Nathan; 
do you twit me with his Ebrew nasalities?’” 1 suspect that 
uses the archaism to give emphasis to his contempt—possibly re- 
calling Shakespeare's putting it as an expression of contempt into 
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the mouth of Falstaff: “ You rogue, they were bound, every man 
of them ; or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew.” . Elsewhere, as I 
said, Shakespeare’s word is Hebrew. 





The Lounger 


A GRIZZLED VETERAN of the woods and lonely mountains has 
been the centre of many a group of intent listeners hereabouts dur- 
ing the past few days. John Muir, the California naturalist—the 
discoverer of glaciers, the tramper of the Sierras, the unrivalled 
describer of the natural beauties and wonders of the Pacific-Ameri- 
can world—has been lingering awhile in the East (which has not 
known his presence for a quarter of a century) on his way for a 
tramp in pastures old of his Scottish boyhood, and pastures new of 
Norway and the Alps. Wherever “ the little snow-flower,” in the 
form of the grinding glacier, is doing its prettiest, there Muir is most 
athome, The famous peerer at nature is as good and generous a 
talker as he is a writer. He being the John Burroughs of the West 
as Burroughs is the John Muir of the East, it was natural that 
these two congenialities should come together—and in the groups 
of which I s De above—groups in clubs and homes of our old town 
of New York—I thought it no strange sight to see the two grizzled 
beards awag at one another. Those who heard Muir’s story of 
the man and the dog on the glacier, and their perilous crossing of 
the razor-like ice-bridge, will have something to remember for a 
life-time. It seems that this little dog, companion of the discov- 
erer, was—“ but that is another story”—and Muir's, not The 
Lounger’s. 





The Christian Union easily foresaw that the lists of “Ten 
Books to be Read,” which appeared in its columns on May 27, 
would be “ a mixture of all kinds of literature ’’—and, in fact, that 
each list would be such a mixture. For it had asked certain authors, 
editors, teachers and professors to send in the names of ten books 
that | had not read but hoped some day to find time to 
read, The most striking thing about these confessions, though it 
may not be a matter to occasion great surprise, is the importance 
of some of the books that certain professional literary men have 
still to read, before they can feel that all the literature of the past 
is familiar to them. Mr. George W. Childs’s list is the least 
“mixed” of the ten. It is appalling in its length, however, and as 
Mr. Childs is no longer as young as his innumerable friends could 
wish he were, and is a very busy editor and man of affairs, 1 fear 
he will never get through it. Almost all of the works he hopes to 
read are ten-volume affairs, and one of them (Diderot’s “‘ Encyclo- 
pédie”’) atwenty. Dr. Hale, it seems, has it on his mind to peruse 
the last fifty volumes of the ‘“ Documentos Ineditos de Indias,” 
published by the Spanish Government; and, as a dbomne-bouche, 
“Mr. President Bonney’s eight addresses on Law (announced for 
publication).” We wish him joy of the task! No one, oddly 
enough, has promised himself the pleasure of reading the entire 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” One of the books which the editor 
of The Critic hopes to read in the near future is “ the great Ameri- 
can novel which we have long been promised and are waiting for 
so impatiently.” 





JUST SO LONG as books or poems are pabiiched anonymously, 
just so long will people who didn’t write them claim to be their 
authors. The history of literature is filled with such pretensions, 
I don't know what to attribute them to, inevery case. In some cases 
itis downright dishonesty that inspires them ; in others it is a sort of 
mental aberration, The claimant may be honest enough in all else, 
but on this one point his or her conscience may have a twist. The 
claimants to the authorship of “ Beautiful Snow ” and “ Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” were as plenty as blackberries at the time those 
$ were at the zenith of their fame. And as for the Saxe 
olme stories, the claimants to their authorship were extraordinary 
not only for their number, but because some of them were people 
ought to have known better than to make dishonest claims, 
and whose intelligence must have told them that they would be 
out sooner or later. I know a man who married a woman 
ing her to be Saxe Holme; and though he has been married 
4 number of years, he believes so still, Now in the matter of these 
Stories, I happened to be in the secret of their authorship from the 
Start—in fact, before they were written—and heard them talked 
Over between the author and the editor of Zhe Century (then 
Scribner's). To anyone who knew the work of the true author, 
their style was unmistakable ; and who but a poet could have scat- 
such gems of verse with so lavish a hand over the pages of 

her prose ? 


_ Wuat I was ABOUT to speak of was the case of a claim- 
ant that came to my knowledge quite recently, In this, instance 
the false claimant has a piace A design in his claim: not only. to 
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pose as a writer, but to win the affections of an heiress who ad- 
mires “ brains,” and who has a weakness for literary folk.. This 
impudent fellow claims to be the author of “ The Anglomaniacs,” 
treating with scorn the fact that Mrs. Burton Harrison’s name ap- 
pears upon the title-page of the later editions of the book. Not 
only does he claim to be the author of this clever story, but he says 
that to prove it he can show the publisher’s check for “ several 
thousand dollars ” for royalties paid him. Now what I should like 
to know is what can be the state of mind of a girl who can believe 
a man in the face of such evidence against him, and what will be 
the end of it all if he succeeds in his plan and marries her and she 
discovers afterwards that she has been won by a dishonest man. 





I WAS SPEAKING of this to a man who said that a similar instance 
had just cometo his knowledge. Mr. Edwin Royle, in a play called 
“Friends,” which he wrote and in which he acts, has introduced 
some lines in the first act that came into his hands several years 
ago, when they were said to be anonymous. In the play they are 
recited by Miss Selina Fetter, and are said to have attracted the 
attention of the sentimental. It was announced in the program 
that they were anonymous, and instantly the claimants appeared. 
One lady, who has written verses in her day, heard them indis- 
tinctly, as she sat far back in the theatre and is hard of hearing; 
but she “ thought” that she recognized them as her own. She did 
not insist, however. Another lady, out West, knew that they were 
written by a friend of hers one night on the water, out under the 
stars, and she had the original pencil-written manuscript in her 
note-book, A man, still in the West, is sure that Miss Grace 
Denio Litchfield wrote them; but the controversy seems to have 
been settled in favor of Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding of Rockford, 
near Wilmington, Del., in whose volume P poems called ‘ The 
Wings of Icarus "they appear. The poem was printed in Zhe 
Crétic’s Free Parliament on April 25, 1891, with an inquiry as to 
its authorship; and two correspondents sent us Mrs, Spalding’s 
name, These are the lines that have caused the agitation, They 
are called “ Fate” :— 


‘* Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being, and no heed; , 
And these, o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 
And all unconsciously shape every act 
And bend each wandering step to this one end,— 
That, one day, out of darkness, they shall meet 
And read life’s meaning in eachother s eyes. 


‘** And two shall walk some narrow way of life 
So nearly side by side, that should one turn 
Ever so little space to left or right 
They needs must stand acknowledged face to face, 
And yet with wistful eyes that never meet, 
With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear; 
They seek each other all their weary days 
And die unsatisfied—and this is Fate!” 





The Author,the London monthly conducted by Mr, Walter 
Besant for the Incorporated Society, of Authors, in making its selec- 
tions from The Critic is apt to choose them from this column. In 
its May issue, however, it makes a wide departure from its usual 
practice by reproducing—with due credit, of course—the character- 
istic portrait of ee Irving which we published on April 8. 
As the editor very amiably remarks, “ The Crétic is a paper which 
ee in many of its features be imitated by our own literary jour- 
nals,” 





Mr. A, T. QUILLER-COUCH, who writes a sort of “ Lounger” 
column for Zhe Speaker, had an outcry recently against the Lon- 
don publishers’ habit of defacing the editorial copies of their books 
with a stamp or by some other objectional means, Mr. David 
Nutt, whose stamp was mentioned as being particularly objection- 
able, replies to Mr. Quiller-Couch by saying that publishers “ have 
been reluctantly forced to it as some slight check upon the imme- 
diate sale of the review copy, uncut, sometimes in the very wrapper 
in which it has come from the publishers, to the second-hand book- 
seller who makes a speciality of dealing in new books, * * * 
I estimate, and I believe I under- rather than over-state the. case, 
that, as regards a not inconsiderable minority of books, a quarter 
of the totat demand is met from this illegitimate source of supply.” 
It seems to me that there is only one of two things to be done; 
either to publish books that the reviewers will want to keep, or get 
Parliament to pass a law making the sale of review copies illegal. 
In this country it is very seldom that a publisher disfigures the 
editorial copies of his books. 
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: Edwin Booth 


ALTHOUGH the work of Edwin Booth was ended many months ago, 
and everybody knew that the final seal had been set upon a career 
most rarely complete in its triumphs, its honors and its prosperity, 
the announcement of his death,nevertheless,conveys a sense of shock, 
not only to his friends who had hoped that a long and happy even- 
ing might follow the troubled daytime of his life, but to all intelligent 
lovers of the theatre, who recognized in him the sole surviving hope 
and pillar of the tragic and poetic drama on the English-speaking 
stage. The position which he held during the last quarter of a 
century, both as man and as actor, was unique. On this side of the 
Atlantic, at any rate, he stood supreme, without a serious rival, 
while in the mother country Mr. Henry Irving is the only player 
who could presume to claim equal rank with him. Now that he 
is gone there is not a single tragedian, above the second class, to 
be found between the English Channel and the Pacific. 

Whatever disagreement there may be concerning the exact scope 
of his capacities nobody will dispute that he inherited some part of 
his father’s genius, although it is probable that he owed more of his 
success to the severity of his 
early training, the strange ex- 
periences of his youth and the 
chastening influences of many 
and great griefs, than to the 
special gifts of nature, precious 
as some of these were. From 
the very first he displayed signs 
of a grave, retiring, shy and 
contemplative disposition, and 
his childhood was passed amid 
conditions particularly favora- 
ble to the development of both 
reflective and imaginative qual- 
ities. Born on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1833, on the farm 
which his father, the brilliant 
buterratic Junius Brutus Booth, 4 
had bought near Baltimore, he @@ 
passed his boyish years chiefly 
in the fields and in the shad- 
ow of the woods, running wild 
or studying under occasional 
tutors according to the existing 
mood of his eccentric sire, who 
furnished a striking illustration 
of the close alliance between 
madness and genius. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the 
foibles and the eccentricities of 
the great actor who, at his best, 
wrested laurels from the brows 
of Edmund Kean himself; but 
there can be no doubt that they 
had no small effect upon a 
character so gentle and affec- 
tionate as that of Edwin, Of real, steady, practical teachin 
the boy had lit‘le or none, At that time his father par sien | 
to believe that education was of small value, and expressed 
the opinion that true happiness was the lot of the husbandman 
only, He was oe especially, to the idea of Edwin going 
upon the stage; but he was devoted to the lad in his own way, 
and, with characteristic inconsistency, used to take him as a 
companion upon his professional tours and initiate him into the 
mysteries of the dressing-room. He could scarcely have devised a 
surer way of encouraging any latent inclination to the footlights that 
was in him, and, as a matter of fact, Edwin availed himself most 
eagerly of the opportunities thus afforded and was soon competent 
to act as his father’s dresser. Thenceforward the two were con- 
stant companions, and theson became a close student of his father’s 
most noted impersonations, acquiring a fund of theatrical information 
which was of priceless value to him in later years. Before long he 
came to be looked upon as a-sort of guardian to his wayward 
parent, a responsibility which a ser heavily upon him, but un- 
doubtedly helped to mature his character and increase the self- 
confidence which in the near future was to enable him to overcome 
obstacles of the most formidable and dispiriting kind. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to dwell at length upon the 
dates and details of his professional life, but simply to touch upon 
those prominent incidents which gave it shape and color. His first 
‘appearance upon the stage was the result of accident and occurred in 
the Boston Museum on the roth of September, 1849. “ Richard 
III,” was the play, and at the request of one of the subordinate 
actors who desired a substitute, he consented to take the part of 
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Tressel. He played it without disaster, secured the tacit approval 
of his father, and in the course of the next few months played in a 
variety of smaller characters, displaying a certain natural capacity, 
but attracting no particular attention. It was in 1851, in the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, that he was put to his first real test. His 
father had been announced to play Richard III., one of his most 
famous impersonations, but at the last moment, for some reason or 
other, refused to act, and, sooner than disappoint the audience alto- 
gether, Edwin consented to take his place. An immense audience 
was present and, being totally unprepared for any change in the 
cast, gave him a most chilling reception. His courage, however, 
was equal to the emergency, and although the performance, neces- 
sarily, was raw and unequal, it was so effective in spots and so 
generally capable and interesting, that the good-will of the house 
was won and the curtain fell upon a scene of positive if not brilliant 
success, After this there was no more question as to his future 
career. 

This momentary triumph, however, was to be followed by a 
period of great trial, disappointment and hardship. Tempted by 
the stories of great and rapid fortunes achieved in California, the 
elder Booth and his two sons, 
Junius and Edwin, set out’ for 
San Francisco, where for a few 
weeks they enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity; but this was suc- 
ceeded by grave financial dis- 
aster in Sacramento, and Jun- 
ius Brutus returned to the East, 
where he was to die soon after- 
ward, leaving his sons behind 
him to retrieve their fortunes, 
The next four years, from 1852 
to 1856, tried Edwin's man- 
hood and courage to the utmost. 
Ill-fortune met him at almost 
every turn. Before long he and 
the company of which he was 
a member found themselves 
destitute and snow-bound in a 
little town in Nevada, and it was 
there that he heard of his 
father’s death—a blow that 
seemed crushing and irrepara- 
ble to him in his then forlorn 
condition. Full of grief at the 
loss of a parent to whom he 
was devoted, and of anxiety for 
his widowed mother, he under- 
took a tramp of fifty miles 
through the snow to Marys- 
ville and finally made his way 
back to San Francisco in a state 
of despair and destitution. As 
soon, however, as he learned 
that his mother had been pro- 
vided for, he obtained em- 
i poem and entered upon a phase of theatrical life in which 

e was called upon to play everything, from Negro farce to 
Hamlet. But on the whole his course was upward, and soon 
he attracted public attention by his striking performances of 
Richard III., Shylock, Macbeth and Hamlet, playing for a brief span 
to crowded houses. But his time was not yet come, and presently 
he sailed for Australia, where he won praise but little money, and 
then to the Sandwich Islands, where his experiences were exceed- 
ingly curious and varied, and so back to California, where he un- 
derwent another term of barnstorming, in which want, humiliation 
and danger were the chief rewards for the hardest kind of work. 

But the dawn of a better day was breaking. In 1856 he madea 
hit in San Francisco with his King Lear, and, seeing his chance, 
turned his face to the Eastward, where he was destined to leap into 
fame almost at a bound. He made his first appearance in Balti- 
more, where he was received with rapture, and thereafter made a 
tour through the principal cities of the South, which may be de- 
scribed briefly as a triumphant progress. In 1857 he captured 
Boston in the character of Bir Giles Overreach and then, with all his 
honors thick upon him, he dared the ordeal of New York, present- 
ing himself as Richard III. in Burton’s Metropolitan Theatre. The 
subtilty, the intensity and the passion of his acting, aided by his 
personal charm and the magic of his name, drew great crowds of 
enthusiastic spectators, and he confirmed himself in public favor by 
his impersonations of nearly all the characters with which his later 
fame has been associated—Sir Giles Overreach, Shylock, Richelieu, 
Lear, Romeo, Hamlet, Claude Melnotte, Sir Edward Mortimer, t 
Stranger, Lucius, Brutus and Pescara. Possibly this was the very 
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brightest period of his life, for in it he first tasted the sweets of 
fame and of love, as his prosperity enabled him to marry Mary 
Devlin, a charming young woman whom he had met in Richmond 
some time before. The wedding occurred in 1860, and immediately 
after it he started with his bride for England, where he remained 
for more than a year. During his stay he acted in London, Liver- 
ow and Manchester, but the time (that of the outbreak of the Civil 

ar) was unpropitious, and he failed to secure public favor, 
although the critics praised him warmly. 

Upon his return to his native country he began, in September 
1862, that famous series of engagements in the New York Winter 
Garden, which established him permanently in popular and critical 
estimation as the leading tragic actor of his generation, and opened 
a prospect of earthly felicity which was converted into the cruelest 
mockery by some of the heaviest strokes of misfortune that ever 
fell on an innocent man. The first of these was the sudden death 
of his beloved wife, which occurred in his absence and left him 
prostrate, nerveless and void of ambition. It seemed as if his 
career was to end then and there in eclipse, but his manhood as- 
serted itself, and he rallied his energies to act once more. His re- 
appearance called forth many demonstrations of public sympathy, 
and his renown ag steadily until the culminating triumph of his 
famous revival of “ Hamlet ’in November 1864, which ran for more 
than one hundred nights—an unparalleled achievement in those 
days,—and put him far beyond the reach of professional rivalry; too 
far, perhaps, for the good of his artistic reputation in the judg- 
ment of the future. From this height he was dashed by the awful 
crime of his mad brother Wilkes in March, 1865. The assassination 
of Lincoln overwhelmed him with shame and horror, and although 
no sane person ever dreamed of associating him even remotely 
with that atrocious and idiotic butchery, his sensitive nature im- 
pelled him to expiate it vicariously by a life-long seclusion. Even 
now that he is dead, it is best to pass quickly and lightly over the 
agony of those days. Fortunately his sense of honor compelled 
him to fulfil the contracts into which he had already entered, and 
in due time he resumed his life work, receiving a weleome from his 
countrymen which quickly reassured him as to the sympathy which 
they felt for him in his affliction. 

From this time forward the history of his life is a record of con- 
stant artistic success and general prosperity tempered by anxieties 
which might have broken down any man less inured to the assaults 
of fate. Among them may be noted the destruction of the Winter 
Garden Theatre by fire, his bankruptcy by the failure of Booth’s 
Theatre, the harrassing troubles that arose out of his second mar- 
riage, which cost him exquisite torture, the sad fate of his daughter's 
afanced husband, and the accident that for months deprived him 
of the use of his right arm. On the other side are to be enumerated 
his triumphs at home and abroad, his brilliant engagement at the 
London Lyceum, where he divided honors with Henry Irving, the 
praise that he won from the keenest and most exacting of German 
critics, the extraordinary popularity which he enjoyed in all parts 
of the Union, and the peace a happiness in which his closing 
days were spent in the splendid home which his generosity had 
provided for his fellow-actors and among the friends and associa- 
tions dearest to his heart. 

In any review of his remarkable career it is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that he did little to help the art of which he was so 
brilliant an exponent. Although he stood at the head of his profes- 
sion for more than a quarter of a century, and possessed an au- 
thority greater than that of any other player of his time, he left 
nothing behind him but his example. He founded no school of 
acting, formed no competent company, was the author of no im- 

rovements, trained no successor. His ambition seems to have 

gun and ended in his own individual performances. It is 
certain that he never was a man of affairs. The disastrous result 
of his first and last effort at management is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of that fact, but it is none the less true that he might have 
been of inestimable service to the stage, if, in his later days, when 
his fortune and fame were sure, he had displayed some interest in 
the proper representation of the plays in whic he appeared. It is 
only the simple truth to say that the companies which supported 
him during the latter half of his stage life were anther 4 Me in- 
competent, and that the scenery which he used habitually was not 
much better. Even his alliance with Lawrence Barrett led to very 
little reform in these respects. Possibly his constitutional indolence 
and melancholy and good nature may have had a good deal to 
do with this apparent indifference, but at any rate the consequences 
of it were most unfortunate and undoubtedly will affect his place 
in theatrical history. Had he been inspired with that love of and 
pride in his art which were exhibited by such men as Macready, the 
younger Kean, Samuel Phelps and Henry Irving, he would have been 
ae to one of the very highest places in the theatrical Temple 
‘of Fame, but, as it is, his rank must rest solely upon his personal 
achievements as an actor, which are only too likely to be forgotten. 
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There can be no doubt that in his prime he outshone all his con- 
temporaries. Forrest, even in his best days, could never have been 
a very formidable rival to him, and E. L. Davenport, a really great 
actor, failed to fulfil the promise of his youth. Thereis scarcely any 
other to be mentioned in this category except G. V. Brooke, and 
he is already but little more than a name. Booth had advant 

which none of these shared. Whether he was gifted with the 
highest order of genius may be doubted, but he had a strong, re- 
fined and imaginative intelligence, great courage and persistence, 
one of the keenest theatrical instincts known to the stage, and the 
rarest physical gifts, such as a face of great beauty and pode, 
an admirably moulded form, and a voice of most uncommon ful- 
ness, flexibility and sweetness, His pale and expressive features, 
illuminated by the large eyes with the glow of fire in their depths, 
were appropriate to almost every kind of tragic or romantic char- 
acter. It was, indeed, in plays compounded of romance and melo- 
drama that he was seen to most striking advantage, although it 
was not in them that he was most famous. Of all his achievements 
Hamlet has been pronounced his masterpiece by the great majority 
of critics and the general public, and no one can deny that it was 
an exquisite piece of work, both in the poetic beauty of its concep- 
tion and the minute finish of its execution, Twenty or thirty years 
ago it commanded admiration by its grace and pensive melancholy, 
its flashes of passion, its naturalness, its originality and its variety. 
Later on it assumed a more scholarly and philosophic shape and 


was especially admired for its intellectuality, the admirable delivery , 


of the soliloquies and its general harmony. At all times it was 
more notable for its technical excellence than for its close or con- 
sistent study of individual character; but regarded in any light, it 
was the finest impersonation of the Prince known to this generation, 
with the sole exception, possibly, of that of Charles Fechter. 

But in the way of pure acting he did greater things than this, 
His Richelieu, for instance, was every whit as remarkable for elabo- 
ration of detail and finish, and superior in respect of mingled pathos 
and humor and fiery passion, while it was incomparably more strik- 
ing as an assumed personality. Still more effective, perhaps, the- 
atrically, though of less value artistically, was his biting and vivid 
impersonation of the deformed Bertuccio—an extraordinarily pictu- 
resque and forcible bit of melodrama, wonderfully well-sustained 
throughout, and most piteously pathetic in the scene in which the 
frenzied father affects a ghastly mirth at the door of the banquet- 
ing chamber. Few more a pictures of despair and wrath 
have ever been seen upon the stage. Another magnificent perform- 
ance was his Shylock, with its clearly cut design, its bold and broad 
treatment, its Oriental dignity, its furious wrath and the profound 

athos of its heart-broken humiliation, Certainly no other Shy- 
ock of this time was worthy of comparison with it. In all these 
parts his greatest effects belonged rather to melodrama than pure 
tragedy. The fury of Othello was beyond him, although his per- 
formance in the first three acts was exceedingly noble, dignified 
and picturesque. His conception of a judicial execution in the case 
of Desdemona was striking, but scarcely in accordance with the 
Moor’s mad jealousy. So deliberate a man would scarcely have 
been so easy a dupe for Iago to practise on, In Lear again it 
was his intellectual interpretation of the mad scenes, with all its 
wealth of aptly illustrative gesture, and the touching pathos of the 
closing episodes that most commanded admiration. In the deliv- 
ery of the curse there was always a suggestion of the strain that 
implies insincerity. Even in his Macbeth, curiously enough, the 
spectator was more impressed by the mental suffering of the mur- 
derer, which was denoted with wonderful insight, than by the horror 
of his crime, or the supernatural happenings. There can be little 
doubt that he was at his best in those parts in which his acute the- 
atrical perception and his complete mastery of technical resource 
had the fullest scope. His lago, for instance, was an almost flaw- 
less masterpiece, frank, plausible and attractive externally, but 
charged with an airy and infernal malignity which was an almost 
perfect realization of the author’s conception, The same qualities 
were manifested in his Richard III., which also must be accounted 
among his most masterful achievements. It had a distinction of 
bearing and an intellectual subtlety and alertness which raised it 
far above the old traditional Crook-back, while it was inferior to 
none in its ferocious desperation, But in the delineation of frenzied 
passion he never reached quite so thrilling a pitch as he did in such 
strongly colored types as Pescara, Sir Edward Mortimer. and Sir 
Giles Overreach, in which he abandoned himself utterly to the emo- 
tion of the moment, and wrought effects which may be described 
without exaggeration as both truthful and terrible. In all of these 
parts he revealed the power inherited from his father and was more 
genuinely tragic than he ever was in the classic and poetic drama, 
pe he seemed to be affected by an undue reverence for mere 
method. 

Space will not permit an enumeration of all the characters in 
which he appeared. Those to which reference has been made indicate 
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clearly the scope and limitations of his genius. He had not tragic 
inspiration in the same sense as Salvini has it, but he had a large 
measure of tragic power and could, upon occasion, maintain him- 
self at a high pitch of passion. His essays in the direction of com- 
edy were not happy, nor could he play the lover. It is not in his 
versatility, but in his extraordinary control of certain well-defined 
resources that the secret of his success must be sought. Without 
being a great actor, in the most exclusive meaning of the words, he 
excelled all his contemporaries in this country in the number of 
parts in which he was easily first, and for many years he had been 
the undisputed leader of the American stage. This position he 
held not alone by virtue of his accomplishments—and no more per- 
fectly trained actor ever lived,—but of his high personal character 
and the sweetness and amiability of his disposition, which won for 
him the love of countless friends in the profession and out of it. 
He was honored in life,and in death will be mourned honestly, 
deeply and generally. 





The Magazines 


(Continued from The Critic of June 3) 
“ The Cosmopolitan ” 

If we do not know our Brooklyn, it will not be the fault of the 
magazines. Harper's for April initiated us into the mysteries 
of our sister city, and this month 7he Cosmopolitan, with Mr. Murat 
Halstead for guide, takes us across the great bridge. The present 
writer not only tells us that Brooklyn is a city of homes, but he 
ewe it by the illustrations, which show that the citizens of Brook- 
yn have more than New Yorkers have of the two great life-giving 
elements—light and air. Mr. Charles F, Lummis describes “ The 
Chase of the Congo,” and then we come to an article on “ Sorosis,” 
by Miss Margaret E, Merrill, which comes at a time when Sorosis is 
attracting more than the usual degree of attention. The article is 
illustrated with portraits of some of the leading officers and mem- 
bers of the club. To show how great an oak can grow from a lit- 
tle acorn, it may be told how Sorosis was the result of the refusal 
of the New York Press Club to permit Jennie June (Mrs. Croly) 
and Fanny Fern (Mrs, Parton) to attend the banquet to Charles 


Dickens at Delmonico’s, more years ago than many people care to 
remember, 


Wuart Sorosis Is 

“ The ma of Sorosis, as set forth in the constitution, is ‘to 
bring together women engaged in literary, artistic, scientific and 
philanthropic pursuits, with the view of rendering them helpful to 
each other and useful to society.’ 

“The social meetings of the club are held on the first Monday 
of each month, from October until June, inclusive, except the first 
Monday in March, which is election day. The business meetings 
are held on the third Monday of each a these months. An annual 
reception is held on the evening of the third Thursday in January, 
and this is the only entertainment of the year to which gentlemen 
are invited. On March 20 of each year an anniversary breakfast 
is given. This a Sorosis celebrated its quarter-centennial, at 
which many notable guests were present. 

“ There are nine standing committees in Sorosis. The commit- 
tee on reception constitutes the custodia, The committees on 
literature, art, drama, philanthropy, science, education, house and 
home, and business women, furnish the programs for the social en- 
tertainments, On the first Monday of each month the chairman of 
one of these committees presents a question for discussion per- 
taining to the work of her committee. She chooses speakers, who 
prepare papers upon the subject, for and against. A lunch is 
“served. Musical selections and recitations are rendered, which, 
with the discussion of the question, constitute the entertainment. 
No work is done by these committees outside of the club. An ex- 
ception must be made in the case of the committee on philanthropy, 
forithasafund. * * * 

“Sorosis, after twenty-five years of active life, stands as the 
representative woman's club of the world. Its principles are purely 

It is of women, by women and for women.” 


te. 


ABANDONED FARMS 

“ The Deserted Homes of New England” is the subject of an 
illustrated paper by Mr. Clifton Johnson, in which many of The 
Critic's readers will be interest The subject has been alluded 
to, from time to time, in these columns, but never at the length to 
which it is discussed in this magazine. Literary men and others 
who can leave the city for the summer months and who have 
neither the taste nor the money for fashionable resorts may see 
way clear to an ideal vacation in the suggestions of this 
article. After showing why the farmer and his family, who have 
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to spend the bleak mid-winter as well as the pleasant summer on 
these farms, seek other pastures, the writer says :— 

“ The average size of abandoned farms was found to be eighty- 
six acres, Their value with buildings averaged $894. Those with- 
out buildings averaged $561. The average cost of the land itself, 
per acre, was thus less than six dollars. 

“ The quotation of one or two descriptions from the catalogue of 
farms for sale will give an idea of all, and of the places they ad- 
vertise. The following is one of the low-priced places :—Shutes- 
bury.—Farm of sixty acres; mowing, eight; pasture, eighteen; 
woodland, thirty-four ; suitable for cultivation, twelve. Almost all 
the grass can be cut witha machine. One-story house, five rooms, 
in need of some repair. Small barn, in good repair. Good well at 
house, and running water back of barn. Twenty rg and twelve 
other fruit trees. _ Railroad station, Leverett, six miles ; post-office, 
Shutesbury, one mile. Price, $400; cash at sale, $100 ; interest on 
balance, four per cent. 

“For an example of one of the more expensive farms we note 
this one in Windsor: Farm of 164 acres; mowing, sixty ; pasture, 
forty ; woodland, forty-six; suitable for cultivation, twenty. Grass 
can be cut with a machine, Sugar bush, 150 trees. House, seven 
rooms ; fair repair. Brook in pasture ; two wells, one in cellar, one 
in barn, Seventy-five apple trees. Railroad station, Dalton, four 
miles; post office, Windsor, two miles. _ Price, $1200; cash at sale, 
$600; interest on balance, six per cent. School, half a mile; 
church and cheese factory, two miles. * * * 

“In summer the hills have their fairest aspect, and many pil- 
grims from the cities resort thither, to spend their vacations. Here 
quiet broods, and the air is sparkling and pure. Narrow road- 
ways criss-cross the country invitingly everywhere. They pass 
through shadowy woods, across farmland clearings, along the nar- 
row valleys where the little streams pursue a fretting course among 
the boulders, and again high » among the sunlit, stone-fenced 
pastures. Some towns, especially favored by fashion, chance or 
nature, are being quite rejuvenated by the summer people. They 
often take an interest in the homes, schools, churches and library 
of the place, which results in a substantial gain for the town, in 
appearance, education and refinement. By this annual efflux from 
the cities the country districts are in some measure getting back 
what they yield to the cities, and in this lies suggestion of a more 
hopeful time coming. But if the future leaves the lonely little 
farms far from oe i on the by-roads, and some of the more 
barren and weather-beaten hill-tops entirely deserted, it will be no 
wonder, Nor is such a view wholly cheerless. As long as land is 
plenty in more favored regions, where the soil is richer and society 
and modern facilities of travel more within reach, it will not make 
life less full if these lonely hills are again possessed by the old- 
time forests.” 

‘* THE First WoMAN OF SPAIN’’ 

By this title the author of the article, Mr. Sylvester Baxter, does 
not allude to either the Queen Regent or the Infanta Eulalia, but 
to the distinguished novelist, Emilia Pardo Bazan, whose remarka- 
ble stories have been from time to time reviewed in these columns. 
Of the childhood of the novelist, Mr. Baxter says :— 

“ She was one of those children who read everything they come 
across. Works that pleased her she read from four to six times, 
and of some of them, particularly ‘ Don Quixote,’ she says that en- 
tire chapters remained fresh in her memory, so that she could recite 
them word for word. One summer they went to Sangenjo, on the 
Galician coast, where, in a house which they hired for the season, 
there was an old, disorderly library. She made the room her head- 
quarters, and revelled in the abundance of books. Of these she 
remembered only one, but that made a most vivid impression; a 
Bible in several volumes. In the reading of this she engulfed her- 
self, as she says, and received a most profound impression. The 
child of eight or nine years, while feeling the magnificence of the 
biblical poesy with an intensity that yet surprises her, read the 
coarse passages abounding in the Old Testament without curiosi- 
ty, or tarnishing in the least the clear azure of her infantile 
fantasy. 

“In their great house at La Corufia, where she had the compan- 
ionship of no child of her own age, she was given the run of the 
library, for her parents were pleased at her fondness for reading. 
She had the range of everything, except a high shelf, to which her 
father had retired several volumes with the injunction not to touch 
them. These were the forbidden fruit of paradise for her. One 
day, taking advantage of complete solitude, by piling two chairs 
upon a dozen big books, with much danger to her neck, she reached 
the mysterious volumes. Throwing them to the floor, one after 
another, and jumping after them, she seated herself, Turkish fash- 
ion, to enjoy prize. She opened one of the volumes, looked at 
the frontispiece, glanced at the vignette. She could not explain 
what she felt ; rather than shame it seemed to be disgust, contempt 
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and anger. Without reading a line of that book or the others, she 
threw them with such goad aim that they all fell into their old 
corner on the back part of the shelf. 
“She rebelled against the piano, and begged for Latin in its 
lace. She found more music in the poets; Homer most pleased 
er, and the three favorite books of her childhood were the Bible, 





EMILIA PArpo BAZAN 


‘Don c pope and the ‘ Iliad,’ At the age of fourteen years she was 
allowed to read everything in the way of history, poetry, science, 
the novels of Cervantes and the verses of Quevedo ; only the works 
of Dumas, Sue, George Sand, Victor Hugo, and the rest of the 
French romanticists, were placed under the ban.” 

She read them, however, and they had a great influence upon 
her life. Mr. Baxter speaks particularly of ‘ Morrina,” of which 
Mr. Howells has written so enthusiastically and of which Mrs. 
Serrano has made an excellent translation. 

There are other interesting articles. ‘* What Society Offers Mary 
Grew,” by Clara S. Davidge, is an answer to that striking a 
“ The House of the Dragons,” published a few months ago in 7/e 
Cosmopolitan. Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, E, W. Fiske, Charles G. 
D. Roberts and Archibald Lampman are amongst the contribu- 
tors, 





“The North American Review” 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
opens the June North American with “The Lesson of the 

aval Review.” A nation’s navy, Secretary Herbert argues, “is 
the right arm of its diplomacy,” and as was illustrated in the recent 
international display, it is the means of inducing the lion and the 
lamb to lie down together. Such a sight as was seen at Hampton 
Roads and at the review and parade in New York was as gratifying 
as it was novel. The article in the number which will Lecugny | 
attract the most attention and arouse the most discussion is “ 
Look Ahead,” by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. In this paper Mr. Car- 
negie suggests and advises the union of the United States with 
England: as the latter country is bound to be a republic 
sooner or later, why should not the two Republics be joined under 
one ruler and become the Reunited States. Such a consolidation 
would benefit both countries, he maintains; he believes, further, 
that it will one day become a reality, and he wishes to put himself 
on record as having predicted it. This article, by the way, is to 
form the concluding chapter to a new edition of Mr. Carnegie’s 
“ Triumphant Democracy.” , 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, novelist, essayist and verse-writer, asks the 
question, “ Who are the Greatest Wealth-Producers ? ” and answers 
it to his own*satisfaction, if not to ours. Mr. Mallock takes the 
case of the author and publisher by way of illustration. We quote 

one of his points :— 
“ There is yet another point which the production of books may 
tous. It is this—that in maintaining that labor plays a 
rdinate part in production, we are in no way casting a slur on 
the general qualities of the laborer. The author of the noblest 
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—_ or the most profound philosophic treatise may contribute 
ess to the exchangeable wealth of a country during a given year 
than the author of such a book as ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab.’ And thus many a laborer may be far superior as a man 
to the man on whose industrial ability he is absolutely dependent 
as a laborer. In dealing with the production of wealth we have 
simply got to consider what merge as a fact, play most part in 
the production of material values, without any eye to the question 
of whether such qualities do not often belong to men who, in point 
both of disposition and culture, are very inferior persons, 

“It can in the long run be to the interest of nobody to disguise 
the truth; and an accurate study of economics will teach us this, 
that the few, however inferior morally, produce the larger part of 
the wealth. of the modern world; that wealth is not, as is com- 
monly said, the result of social labor, but the result of social labor 
multiplied by ability; and that whatever claims the public may 
have on the wealth of the minority, that claim cannot be sustained 
on the ground that the public has produced this wealth; for the 
minority as a body have not only produced the whole of it, but a 
vast amount besides, which the public has already appropriated,” 


DickeEns’s LonDON No Loncer Exists 
Charles Dickens, the son of the novelist, writes of “ Disappear- 
ing Dickensland ” and warns the credulous American against the 
smooth-tongued pag who for sixpence will locate for him any 
scene he may wish to see as the original Dickens landmark. On 
this subject Mr, Dickens says :— 
‘As a matter of fact, the London of the early books of Charles 
Dickens is, practically, as Mrs. Curdle said of the drama, ‘ gone, 
absolutely gone.’ Very little even remains of most of the places 
described in the later works. Dickensland in London, indeed, has 
nowadays hardly any more real existence than the Garden of the 
Hesperides or the Island of Atlantis, But what does that matter? 
The transatlantic pilgrim to the shrine of the master clamors to be 
shown the house in which Mr. Pickwick lived, the court in which 
Mr. Krook made such a very uncomfortable end of ‘it, the actual 
public-house which displayed Mr. Samuel Weller’s extensive and 
peculiar knowledge of London in so remarkable a degree, the Old 
Curiosity Shop, Tom-all-alone’s, the Wooden Midshipman and all 
the rest of it. Why should he not be gratified? It is true that a 
great many places of this kind were absolutely incapable of certain 
identification at any time, and that almost all the originals of those 
which were actually portraits have been swept from the face of the 
earth in the course of the extraordinary changes which have prac- 
tically given us in fifty years a new London on the ruins of the old, 
But the demand inevitably creates the supply. Old illusions die 
hard. Dickensland lives again in the vivid imagination of the 
guides, and the truth of the old saying again asserts itselfi—populus 
vult decipi et decipitur. A curious instance of the way in which 
people are sometimes quite unconsciously and innocently led into 
error in these matters is to be found in John Forster's ‘ Life of 
Charles Dickens.’ Mr. Forster gives a picture of Tavistock House, 
which is, no doubt, accepted as a faithful representation of the 
house as it was when Charles Dickens lived in it. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is not. A later tenant added a portico, or porch, to 
thestreet door; and this portico, of which Charles Dickens knew; 
not hing, figures in the picture. This is, perhaps, a trivial matter 
but many of the Dickensland traditions have received credence on 
very similar, and equally inaccurate, grounds. Thus, for instance, 
to take a case outside London, local tradition at the little seaside 
village of Broadstairs in Kent has given the name Bleak House to 
the house on the cliff above the harbor, in which Charles Dickens 
lived during two or three summers, and which, in his time, was 
known as Fort House; and the legend—implicitly believed in those 
parts—is that ‘ Bleak House’ was written > me In point of fact, 


although much of Charles Dickens's work was done at Broadstairs 
—notal Hy as regards ‘ David Copperfield ’—it so happens that 
‘ Bleak House’ was one of the books on which no weal whatever 


was done in Fort House.” 
Mr. Dickens then takes up scene after scene and wipes it out of 
the landscape. 


THe TERRIBLE Liquor PROBLEM 

Dr. Rainsford answers some of his critics in a paper called * Re- 
form of the Drink Traffic,” in concluding which he says:— — 

“ The liquor question is far from settled—the lines along which 
we are to seek its solution are not even laid down as yet. On all 
hands men r ize its importance and recognize also the futilit 
of those means that so far have been employed for grappling with 
it. For myself, I cannot feel any great enthusiasm for immediate 
legislation. Whether it take the shape suggested in Mr. C. F, Dole’s 

assachusetts Bill, or attempt a State roping Ora under the lead 
of Gov. Tillman the South Carolinians seem t on doing, we 
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can gain little permanent good by enacting laws so long as we know 
so little and are so divided in opinion. tows that are the result of 
moral panic or that do not represent the mature convictions of the 
bulk of the people simply serve as an excuse for personal effort in 
the direction of reform, and soon fail of their purpose. For many 
a day tocome we must depend chiefly on personal effort. Earnest 
men who will not readily ton iscanaceed and who command uni- 
versal respect, men of moderation and of means, are wanted. They 
can establish decent restaurant-saloons, where music is provided ; 
decent places where people will be ashamed to get drunk; where 
all things make for moderation, not excess; where the laws could 
be obeyed absolutely, no blackmail paid to anyone, and all business 
done on a cash basis. 

“ These, when wisely placed, would pay a reasonable interest on 
money invested in them—and they would be a perpetual object- 
lesson of great value. They would draw the attention of the cap- 
italist as a safe investment; and soon, when his prejudices were 
overcome, the sober and temperate portion of the working popula- 
tion would discover in them the very thing it needs so sorely—an 
innocent place of rest and recuperation, where families as well as 
individuals may escape from the narrowness of home.” 

Other articles of interest in this number are ‘“‘ How to Check 
Testamentary Legislation,” by Surrogate Ransom of New York; 
“ Police Protection at the World’s Fair,” “Thirty Knots an Hour 
to Europe,” by Mr. J. H. Biles, Designer of the Paris and the New 
York; and “ The Financial Outlook,” by Mr. Bourke Cockran. 





“The Popular Science Monthly” 


A subject much more important in the West than we of the East 
realize is that of irrigation, which is treated of at length and with 
many illustrations by Charles Howard Shinn, in the June number 
of The Popular Science Monthly, Herbert Spencer concludes his 
essay on “ The Inadequacy of Natural Selection.” Other articles 
of interest are ‘‘ The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco,” by John Haw- 
kins; “ An Ethnologic a of the Yuruks,” wandering people 
of Turkey, by Alcide T. M. d’Andria; “ Modern Miracles,” by 
Prof, E. P. Reena; “ The Phenomena of Death in Battle,” by 
George L. Kilmer; “ The Revival of Witchcraft,” by Dr. Ernest 
Hart, who has examined most of the famous puprone subjects in 
Paris; ‘Adaptations of Seeds and Fruits,” by J. W. Folsom; “Why 
Grow Old?” by Dr. N, E. Yorke-Davis. ‘“ East Central African 
Customs,” by James Macdonald, is concluded in this number ; Frank 
H. Eaton describes “ The Bay of Fundy Tides and Marshes ” and Sir 
“ Archibald Geikie” is the subject of the usual sketch and por- 
trait. 


‘“Wuy Grow OLD?” 


Dr. Yorke-Davis seems to think that one reason why people 
grow old is that they don’t take care of themselves. He recom- 
mends employment for people in old age as well as in middle age 
and youth, for it exercises the brain, and by occupying the mind 
keeps it in the healthy condition that contributes to a healthy con- 
dition of the body. 

“| find that if old people are put on a good meat diet in the way 
of strong soup, beef tea, and animal food, and only just sufficient 
farinaceous food and fats and sugar to maintain the heat of the 
body, they increase wonderfully in energy and, as they often ex- 

ress it, feel twenty years younger. This is only natural; it is a 
‘ood of energy; the food that builds up muscle, nerve and con- 
stitutional stamina. 

“The requirements of the system in old age, as a rule, are not 
very t, and more harm is done by taking too much food than 
by ng too little. I have known people considerably over 
seventy dates the greatest benefit from a thorough change in diet. 
It seems to rejuvenate them. Of course, in old age care should be 
taken that the body is not subjected to rapid changes of tempera- 
ture. When the nervous power is decreasing as the result of age, 
and the system is losing the power of combating cold and strain 
upon its energy, a stimulating diet invigorates, and is conducive to 
maintaining constitutional stamina better than any other, 

“ Any natural death but from old age and general decay is an 
accidental death; that is, it is due to causes which might, and even 
perhaps could, have been entirely avoided and remedied in earlier 


years. But, of course, all the secrets of attaining extreme age are ° 


not even now within our reach, and the. few that I have pointed 
out are but a very few, and those of the commonest. It is the in- 
evitable law of Nature that we must die. The vital energy that is 
implanted in the body at birth is only meant to sustain it fora 
certain number of years. It may be husbanded or wasted, made 
to burn slowly or rapidly. It is like the oil in a lamp, and may be 
burned out to little effect in a little time, or carefully husbanded 
and preserved, and thus made to last longer and burn brigh . St 
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is a moot question whether every individual is not at birth gifted 
with the same amount of vital energy and of life-sustaining power, 
The probability is that each is.. The circumstances of the environ- 
ment from the cradle to the grave determine its future destiny.” 


Hypnotic Fraups Exposep 

In “ The Revival of Witchcraft,” Dr. Hart discusses a subject 
which, whatever one may think of its merits, is certainly attracting 
wide attention. Of his exposure of certain frauds he says :— 

“Sceptic as I was, but willing to be convinced, I had purchased 
two rather pretty little sailor dolls, twin brothers of the navy, ata 
neighboring toy-shop. One of these she [Madame Vix] held until 
it was sufficiently ‘charged with her sensitiveness’ by contact. I 
then rapidly substituted the twin doll from my pocket, and put 
away the sensitivized doll for future service. To make the per- 
formance quite regular, I cut off a minute lock of her hair and pre- 
tended to affix it to the doll. To this proceeding, which I had seen 
Colonel de Rochas gravely go through, she rather objected in her 
profound sleep, much to our quiet amusement. ‘C’est trop, c’est 
trop,’ she murmured, apparently thinking that I was taking too 
much hair for the money. I need not say that I did not affix it to 
the head of the doll, although I went through the motions of doing 
so. I have now, and shall preserve, the two little doll ‘ witnesses ’ 
and the valuable tress of hair as momentos of this interesting per- 
formance, It may take its place by the side of the famous tress 
cut from the locks of the spirit form of Katie King. We then pro- 
duced, with the aid of the untouched doll, just unrolled from the 
tissue paper of the toy- shop, all the phenomena of the envottement 
of the sorcerers, of which so much has been heard lately and which 
have figured so largely in the pages of the great newspapers of 
England and France. She felt acutely when its imaginary lock 
was touched and pulled, whether by myself or by Dr. Sajous, by M. 
Cremiére, or by anyone else in the room, She greatly resented its 
being pricked ; she felt all sorts of indescribable and generalized 
heats and pains when the doll was touched in places of which she 
could not well make out the locality owing to our backs being 
turned to her, and she was duly suffocated when we pretended to 
sit down on the doll. I am shames to say that the real doll was 
lying there all the time, cruelly stabbed by me to the heart 
with a stout pin, of which she was unconscious. Its maltreatment, 
which ought theoretically to have been fatal to her, produced no 
visible effect. These performances she went through three times.” 





“The Idler” 


Bret Harte opens the June /d/er. Although he has lived in 
London for so many years, Mr. Harte has not forgotten his Sierras, 
and we take a night drive with Yuba Bill in the old coach, Not- 
withstanding the mountain roads, we feel much safer than we do 
in a Fifth Avenue stage. The author who writes of his first book 
in this number is Mr. Robert Buchanan, who takes the opportunity 
for railing at his fellow-craftsmen. Mr. Buchanan has made the 
greater part of his reputation by abusing his betters. That is his 
chosen line, and he has succeeded in it so far as making a name 
goes, but it is not such a name as most men-of-letters would care 
to be known by. Let us quote his own words :— 

“TI can scarcely remember the time when the idea of winning 
fame as anauthor had not occurred to me} and so I determined very 
early to adopt the literary profession, a determination which I un- 
fortunately carried out, to my own life-long discomfort, and the 
annoyance of a large portion of the reading public. When a boy 
in Glasgow, I made the acquaintance of David Gray, who was fired 
with a similar ambition to fly incontinently to London— 

‘* * The terrible City whose neglect is Death, 
Whose smile is Fame !’— 
and to take it by storm.” 

Gray caught cold sleeping out all night on Westminster Bridge, 
and went home to Glasgow to die. Buchanan stayed in London, 
and though he may have starved at first he seems to have got on, 
if one may judge by the exterior and interior views of his home at 
Hampstead Heath. Mr. Buchanan published two books at about 
the same time, and they were well received and he was proportion- 
ately vain; but to tell the truth, we don’t believe that it would have 
taken any of the conceit out of the man if they had been pilloried 
by the critics. Of himself he says ;— 

“ But in sober truth, I never had that sort of conceit with which 
men credited me; I merely lacked gullibility, and saw, at the first 

lance, the whole unmistakable humbug and insincerity of 
iterary Life. I think still that, as a rule, the profession of letters 
narrows the sympathy and warps the intelligence. When I saw 
the importance which a great man or woman could attach toa 
iece of perfunctory criticism, when I saw the care with which this 
minent Person ‘humored his reputation,’ and the anxiety 
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which that Eminent Person concealed his true character, I found 
my young illusions very rapidly fading.” 


Mr, BUCHANAN ABUSES THE LITERARY CALLING 


“From. that time until the present I have pursued the vocation 
into which fatal Fortune, during boyhood, incontinently thrust me, 
and have subsisted, ill sometimes, well sometimes, by a busy pen. 
I may, therefore, with a certain experience, if with little authority, 
imitate those who have preceded me in giving reminiscences of 
their first oy chee! § beginnings, and offer a ee words of advice to 
my younger brethren—to those persons, I mean, who are enterin 
the profession of Literature. To bégin with, I entirely agree with 
Mr. Grant Allen in his recent avowal that Literature is the poorest 
and least satisfactory of all professions; I will go even further, and 
affirm that it is one of the least ennobling. With a fairly extensive 
knowledge of the writers of my own period, I can honestly say that I 
have scarcely met one individual who has not deteriorated morally by 
the pursuit of literary Fame. For complete literary success among 
contemporaries, it is imperative that a man should either have no 
real opinions, or be able to conceal such as he possesses, that he 
should have one eye on the market and the other on the public 
journals, that he should humbug himself into the delusion that book- 
writing is the highest work in the Universe, and that he should 
regulate his likes and dislikes by one law, that of expediency. If 
his nature is in arms against anything that is rotten in Society or in 
Literature itself, he must be silent. Above all, he must lay this 
solemn truth to heart, that when the World speaks well of him the 
World will demand the frzce of praise, and that price will possibl 
be his living Soul. He may tinker, he may trim, he may succeed, 
he may be buried in Westminster yma he may hear before he 
dies all the people saying, ‘ How good and great he is! how perfect 
is his art ! how gloriously he embodies the Tendencies of his Time! ’ 
but he will know all the same that the price has been paid, and 
that his living Soul has gone, to furnish that whitewashed Sepul- 
chre, a Blameless Reputation.” 

Sneering, snarling, cynical—these three adjectives describe Mr. 
Buchanan’s article perfectly. 





Magazine Notes 

The June-July number of Poet-Lore is called an ‘“ American 
number,” for it is devoted to the discussion of American poets. 
Walt Whitman is the subject of the first article, and he is discussed 
by Prof. Oscar L. Triggs. Prof. Triggs thinks that, “ taken all in 

1,” Whitman is “ a great ideal prophet.” In “the highest sense 
he is spiritual, and of all poets the most mystic.” Emma Lazarus, 
as ‘‘ Woman, Poet, Patriot,” is the subject of an appreciative paper 
end M. Cohen. Mary Harned has unearthed some “ Early 

omen Poets of America,’ and Helen A. Clarke writes of Emer- 
son as an Exponent of Beauty in Poetry. /oet-Lore is a carefully 
edited periodical, and if it succeeds in stimulating an interest in 
poetry, it will have done good missionary work. 

The June Review of Reviews has a Pe deal to say about the 
World’s Fair—a subject upon which Dr, Shaw, the editor, is ve 
enthusiastic. The character sketch of the month is of Sir Frederic 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 

The June number of Romance is a Scandinavian number, but at 
the same time American, French and English authors are repre- 
sented by short stories. 

The second number of Zhe Pall Mall Magasine makes up in 
quantity what it lacks in quality. There are some good names 
among the contributors, notably those of Rudyard Kipling, Conan 
Doyle and Norman Gale. Miss Braddon and Mrs. Parr contribute 
fiction and Lady Brooke represents “the Prince of Wales's set.” 
Thrust in among the reading-matter is an advertisement of a draw- 

competition ‘‘ of a novel description,” with a prize of ten guineas 
attached to it. The subject is “ A Newly Married English Couple 
on their Honeymoon Tour”: (1) ‘ As depicted by French Artists,’ 
(2) ‘ As we are glad to say they sometimes are,’ 3) ‘ As they often 
are.’ (Alas! ’Arries and ’Arriets will be always with us.)” It is 
announced that “An element of humor will not foe aga any 
Competitor's chance of success.” Thus does Mr. Astor seek to 
stimulate a taste for high art among Her Majesty’s subjects. 
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NEXT TO THE PEOPLE who have no sense of humor in any form 
are voge S most to be pitied who have no appreciation of 

r in the shape of travesty. The pleasures of parody are mani- 

. There is the sense of reminiscence, always welcome and sug- 
estive, the exposure of affectation, the correction of taste, the keen 
_ touch that seizes on the vital point; and all these things are pleas- 
mable, Indeed, the first of these elements—the sense of familiar- 
ity and reminiscence,—is so strong and comprehensive that most 
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of us find that our gratification in the parody increases in propor- 
tion to our acquaintance with the thing parodied. If the travesty 
is only conducted with taste and moderation, we experience the 
most vivid amusement in the roe of that poem or story which 
has long been our favorite. No field is denied to parody, if a cer- 
tain delicacy be preserved. 

Now, the most faithful Ibsenite must confess that the dramas of 
his master lend themselves with a peculiar readiness to the light 
touch of the parodist. The subject which is easiest to burlesque is 
always that which sails closest to the wind of the ridiculous, while 
it still keeps on the safe side of the sublime. With such a subject, 
or with such a manner the slightest perversion only is required to 
turn what was in the original a tragic situation into a of 
the least restrained mirth ; and in a little volume which is published 
to-day, ‘“‘ Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen” (Macmillan & Co.), we have 
not only fit material for parody fitly treated, but treated, moreover, 
by the man fittest for the task; and it is a striking confirmation of 
my remark, that one’s affection for an author can always endure a 
healthy parody, that Mr. Edmund Gosse, who is, I suppose, the 
foremost student of Ibsen in England, has written a sympathetic 
notice of these parodies in Zhe St, James's Gazette, showing that 
no one appreciates the fun of the thing more than he himself, 

I am told that Americans do not greatly care for Ibsen, That 
is, perhaps, not a matter for surprise; he is scarcely a lar fav- 
orite in England. But one cannot refrain from something like as- 
tonishment at learning that the American reading public has no 
great inclination, either, for the humor of Mr, Anstey, I know that 
Americans, themselves undoubtedly wittier by nature than our- 
selves, have long spoken disparagingly of the English sense of the 
amusing; but there is a very wide gulf, and a deep one, between 
the boisterous, bank-holiday revelry of the New Humor and the in- 
cisive, subtle witticisms of the author of “ Vice Versa,” He has given 
us many instances of his original cleverness, pathetically exuberant 
in his earliest lesson to fathers, and fantastically wayward in “ The 
Fallen Idol” and “ The Tinted Venus”; but he has never, I think, 
proved himself more genuinely amusing than in these travesties of 
the Ibsen dramas. 

It is not enough that an author should have a marked individu- 
ality or mannerism to make him a good subject for parody. Mr. 
Kipling has personal traits and to spare; but I never, not even in 
Mr. Lehmann’s “ Prize Novelists,” encountered a thoroughly suc- 
cessful burlesque of Mr. Kipling. It is not enough to catch the 
tricks of speech,—“ that is another story,” and the like: if it were, 
mere imitation would be wit. But something more than originality 
is needed in the = What best provokes travesty is, as | have 
said before, that skilful skimming over thin ice, which the foot of 
the parodist may break with impunity; and it is here that Ibsen 
lends himself to a humor which never fails to grasp the oppor- 
tunity. 

The exact appreciation of the possibilities of the original seems. 
to me to run riot in the segs 8 e, which concludes the 
burlesque on “ Hedda Gabler.” Hedda has gone behind the cur- 
tains with Gen, Gabler’s pistol, George Tesman hides behind the 
stove, Judge Brack under the table, and Mrs, Elvsted under the 
sofa. Then there is a shot, and the following dialogue ensues :— 

“ George. 

“(Behind the stove). Eh, look here, I tell you what—she’s hit 
me/ Think of that! 

“(His legs are visibly agitated for a short time, Another shot 


ts heard.) 
“ Mrs. Elvsted. 

“ (Under the sofa), Oh, please, not me! Oh, goodness, now L 
can’t inspire anybody any more—Oh ! : 

“ (Her feet, which can be seen under the valance, quiver a little 
and then are suddenly still.) 

“ Brack. : 

“ (Vivactously, from under the table). 1 say, Mrs. Hedda, I’m 
coming in every evening—we will have great fun here toget 
(Another shot is heard), Bless me! to bring down the poor old 
cock-of-the-walk—its unsportsmanlike!—people don’t do such 
things as that! ; 

“ (The tablecloth is violently agitated for a minute.) 

This is travesty of the keenest kind, worthy, surely, to be set 
side by side with the poem which has always d to me to 
reach the height of the possible in burlesque—Calverley’s imitation 
of Miss Jean Ingelow, with its delightful foolin 7 fortunate: 
parallels,” and “ prankt,” and “ bight,’ and “ heather,” “ weather 
and “together,” and all the other irresistible affectations of that 
author's verse, 

There is, indeed, no other writer living who could in the same 
field have made such merriment for us as Mr, Anstey has done. 
Everyone likes to try his hand at parod ; and Mr. Barry Pain, we 

ow, has shown a singular felicity in his imitation of Mr, Walter 
Pater; but that was his one fortunate effort of the kind, “Q, 























in “Green Bays,” ies Tennyson with a good deal of clever- 
ness, and Walt Whitman with almost perfect success; but then 
.“Q” had many models to work upon. At the time when his 
travesties first ap in The Oxford Magazine, the humorous 
muse of the University gave almost all her day to the imitation of 
Walt Whitman. It was either his work or Herodotus’s that fur- 
nished forth the annual witticisms of Zhe Ratt/e—a meteoric 
pamphlet that a ed for one week every ? sor during the sum- 
mer term, and still, I believe, continues its old course and its many- 
wintered jests. But neither Mr. Barry Pain nor Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has so complete an appreciation of the necessities of travesty as 
Mr. Anstey; no, nor, to my mind, has Mr. Andrew Lang, though 
to say this may be to open the eyes of my reader with astonish- 
ment. Many of Mr. Lang’s “ Letters to Dead Authors” are too 
nearly imitations to be really good parodies; but Mr. Anstey never 
loses touch with the ridiculous. 

“No, I shall never roll a pill again,” says his Dr. Herdal, 
“nothing but cosy commonplace gray powders for a whole troo 
of children.” To which Hilda: “Not gray powders! 1 will tell 
you what you shall make next. Beautiful rainbow-colored powders 
that give one a real grip on the world. Powders to make every- 
one free and buoyant, and ready to grasp at one’s happiness, to 
=e one would, 1 will have you make them. I will—I 
Wi ” 

The thing couldn't be better done, one feels. Perhaps it is not 
true that Americans set little value on Mr. Anstey’s work: if they 
do aapestiots him, they willrush to this new book of his. But if it is 
true that he has hitherto found his following chiefly upon this side 
of the Atlantic, one can only hope that this little masterpiece in 
travesty may move America to change her mind, and help her to a 
more general belief in our English sense of humor. 

LONDON, 25 May, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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THE DESIGNS for the improvement of Copley Square have this 
week gone on exhibition at the galleries of the Boston Art Club. 
Much interest is felt in the proposed embellishment from the fact 
that that Square is by far the most beautiful in Boston and that its 
borders contain, in the New Public Library, the Museum of Fine 
Arts and Trinity Church, three of the city’s most notable buildings. 
The Boston Society of Architects has taken a decided stand in the 
effort to improve this Square. nang that the lack of satisfac- 
tory municipal adornment in Boston is largely due to lack of public 
spirit on the tae of those who have knowledge of such artistic 
matters, the Society opened the competition which resulted in the 
selection of the five designs now on exhibition. 

The Society would not have the line of Huntington Avenue con- 
tinued diagonally through Copley Square, but would have it end 
at its meeting-point with the + cn all the researches of the So- 
ciety’s members showing that no Square of the character of this 
one at any time was traversed diagonally by a great thorough- 
fare. A notable instance of the contrary is found in the Place de 
la Concorde, Paris, where all the traffic ‘Seewene the Rue Royale 
and the Pont de la Concorde is turned aside to make way for foun- 
tains and the Obelisk of Luxor, while in the other direction the 
enormous traffic entering the same square from the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées is compelled to make a still greater detour before 
it can make its exit. Secondly, the Society would have the car- 
tracks pass only along the sides of the Square; thirdly, it would 
have the embellishment a defined open square with the important 
central feature as a starting-point for the thoroughfares that issue 
from it; fourthly, it would not have a lofty structure decorate the 
centre, on account of the surrounding towers, although the Society 
would have some decorative feature of prominence in that place. 
The Society also disagrees strongly with the statements of the 
City Surveyor, which I quoted in a recent letter, as the architects 
advocate a fountain on account of the aridity, heat and glare as 
well as dust liable on a paved surface of such dimensions, The 
objection that fountains are inoperative in winter is met by the 
statement that in the inclement season — do not visit public 
var for enjoyment or instruction. If trees are introduced the 

ety would limit them to such varieties as never exceed the 
maximum growth of fifteen or twenty feet. Such a formulation of 
ideas is likely to meet with considerable favor on account of the 
authority behind it and may prove of use to other cities, 
her hymn has come from our good poet Dr. Holmes, It 
‘was read by him at the silver anniversary of the Boston Youn 
Men's Christian Union last week—a Union which, as we all we. 
know, owes so much of its geen and usefulness to the foster- 
care of its Superintendent, Mr. W. H. Baldwin. The Rev. 
uel H. Winkley, who offered the prayer at the meeting twenty- 
five years ago and who, I think, is the oldest clergyman in Boston, 
again performed that duty. Little Helen Keller, who in point of 
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interest has become another Laura Bridgman at the Asylum for 
the Blind, was present at the ceremonies, and the Lieut.-Governor 
and the new pastor of Trinity Church, the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, were among the speakers, although the latter humorously 
remarked (with reference to Dr. Holmes) that his text would be 
this quotation from “The Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘Table” :— 
“Blessed are they who have nothing to say and cannot be per- 
suaded to say it,” 

When Dr. Holmes arose, he said :—* Mr. Baldwin says it will give 
pleasure to the audience to hear me read this hymn. I do not know 
whether I can be heard as well as I could have been years ago, but 
I will do as well as I can.” He was heard distinctly, for his voice 
was clear and strong for his age. Then, to the oldtune of Dundee, 
this hymn of Dr. Holmes was sung :— 

“ Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong Thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With Faith’s undying flame! 
“ Not by the lightning-gleams of wrath 
Our souls Thy face shall see. 
The star of Love must light the path 
That leads to Heaven and Thee. 


“ Help us to read our Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds His sacred image still, 
And see Him, once again, 


“The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 
Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


“If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 
The strength we cannot live without 

Thy love will not withhold. 


“ Our prayers accept; our sins forgive; 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live, 
And nobler work to do.” 


Three of our authors have been to the World’s Fair, but a re- 
porter of one of the daily papers who went to interview them and 
who told me of his essay was not very successful in obtainin 
facts. Mr. Robert Grant said he was in Chicago so early an 
things were in such an incomplete condition that he would 
rather not talk about it. He added that he did not intend to write 
anything about it himself. Mr. T. Russell Sullivan thought that 
later on he might write an article about the Fair, but just at the 
present time he was suffering from a relapse coming from a severe 
cold and was in no condition to talk. Thomas Bailey Aldrich was 
not in town, so the quest for that returned pilgrim of the Fair was 
useless. 

The poet selected for the grand reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac in Boston this month is Mr. Richard W. Gilder, editor of 
The Century. The orator is the Rev. Mr. Little, ex-Chaplain of 
the United States Navy. This will be one of the great military 
gatherings this year in New England. * * * Another name is 
mentioned for the Deanship of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge made vacant by the promotion of Dean Lawrence to 
Bishop Brooks's place. This new candidate is the Rev. Frederic 
Palmer, brother of Prof. Palmer, the well-known author and teacher 
at Harvard, and thus brother-in-law of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
formerly President of Wellesley College. 1 am told that it is very 
doubtful if the Rev. Endicott Peabody of the Groton School, whose 
name has hitherto been most prominent, would accept the Dean- 
ship on account of his home associations at Groton and the high 
standing of the school which he now controls. It is rather in- 
teresting to note, however, that Bishop Lawrence and Bishop 
Brooks were both Trustees of the Groton School, so that that famous 
institution really links the names of these three men. 

BosTON, June 6, 1893. CHARLES E. L, WINGATE, 
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IN DRAWING THE human figure French painters are more as- 
sured, more certain of themselves and their own skill than those of 
any other nation, The long training they have undergone, as 4 
= and the stern labor to which they condemn themselves are the 
chief factors in this result. The competition in Paris is sharp, 
in order to gain any distinction in art the most thorough devotion 
to its interests is necessary. Nowhere else is the value of labor 
more sincerely recognized, nor its demands more wu 
granted. For however light-minded the Parisian art-students may 
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be in some directions, the best of them have a distinct purpose 
in life and a laudable ambition to achieve it with honor. The course 
of training they receive is-the outgrowth of years of practical 
thought, and rigid though it may be, it is careful andthorough. To 
this cultivation of the powers of the eye and hand is largely due the 
Frenchman’s feeling for artistic composition and certainty of touch 
in drawing. One rarely feels that he is groping in the dark after 
an effect difficult of attainment. His hand is equal to the task im- 
posed upon it by the brain, and as I have intimated before, his work 
1s more often deficient in thoughtfulness, in poetic insight, than in 
technical skill, 

It is not in that direction, though, that Berand errs, There is 
a kind of brutality in the way he forces his conception on us, 
making us think it out whether we will or no, The only one of 
his pictures in the present collection is the ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross,” but it is enough to show his method and to prove his sin- 
cerity. To him the tragedy has taken place on the summit of a 
hill outside of Paris, and from under the blackness of the eclipse 
one sees the spires and smoke of the city in the distance. One 
man shakes his fist angrily at the silent, careless city, and about 
the haggard figure of the Christ is gathered a small group of men 
and women, ragged, unkempt, with the shock of the tragedy writ- 
ten on their faces. One cannot call them by their Biblical names ; 
they are too modern, too aggressively and tragically French and 
Communistic. Berand has not striven for beauty in this painting, 
but the very brutality of his handling of the subject brings it home 
to us with peculiar force. No one would think twice of Bouguer- 
eau’s “* Women at the Tomb,” with their prettily sorrowful faces 
and graceful draperies; but the most unimpressionable could 
hardly pass over lightly the lesson of tolerance and charity in 
Berand’s ungainly, self-ignoring figures. Von Uhde modernizes 
his Biblical subjects more reverently than Berand, with more of the 
beauty of holiness in the result, but he is less forcible and less 
strenuous than the other and somewhat more self-conscious. 
Most of the followers of these men, though—the painters who have 
surrounded Christ with modern accessories — lack sincerity; and 
without that quality no such work can be convincing or impressive. 
Even L’hermitte’s “Friend of the Lowly,” simple and touched with 
reverence as it is, has the taint of self-consciousness in it; and 
“The Sacrament,” by Aublet, showing the chief figure in a flow- 
ered dressing-gown at a modern breakfast table, is odious in con- 
ception and feeling. In avery different way Duez, Agache and 
Flameng have also handled Biblical subjects,—the first in an im- 
pressive little marine with ‘Jesus Walking on the Water” in the 
distance, the light centring about his head, and in the foreground 
the boat and the startled Apostles ; Agache in a decorative panel 
called “ The Annunciation”; and sete in a large triptych, 
well-composed and charmingly delicate in color, but cold and de- 
void of emotion. 

In portraiture the exhibit adequately represents the most famous 
painters of the day, Carolus-Duran sends three large and charac- 
teristic portraits, in the most striking of which he has employed a 
scheme of bright magentas to distract one’s attention from a singu- 
larly disagreeable head. The color, however, cleverly as it is aadiied. 
| serves to emphasize the plainness of the face. A portrait in gra 
and pink is gracefully executed, and another of a young girl, fark 
in color and more sketchy in method, is charming. Bonnat also 

sends three,—an unsympathetic portrait of two children, the “ Car- 
dinal Lavigerie,” an effective rendering of his picturesque costume 
and strong face, and the “ Renan,” brutally realistic, without a 
gleam of the magnetism the man must have possessed. Chartran’s 
rtrait of the Pope, aiso untouched by imagination, is yang 

ause of its subject and color. The portraits by Duez an 

Gervex, Doucet and Roll, on the contrary, owe their interest to 
the workmanship in. them, their truthful reproduction of graceful 
active life. They are all gracious and charming, these women, and 
if one cannot look deeper than their society expression, that at least 
is attractive, Doucet’s portrait of a child is especially lovely, but 
Roll is more successful in his “ Trotting” and his beautiful open- 
air study of the nude than in the too obviously posing “ Young 
Girls.” I have already mentioned Flameng’s pretty group, less 
charming, however, than his characteristic “ Target Practice” ; and 
Henner sends a capital head of his brother. One of the finest 
portraits in the collection is Gustave Courtois’s small, half-length 
“Madame Gauthereau,” whose aristocratic profile and queenly 
Carriage are shown with a simplicity and distinction worthy of the 
Sitter. Courtois’s study of death, called “A Fortunate One,” is 
also beautiful, with none of the horror of death, only its peace and 


- purity. 

>: Two of the most individual painters who contribute to the pres- 

_ €nt collection areas far apart as the poles in method and outlook. 
a -Jean is a decorator, an idealist, a bolist, while Raffaelli 

is a realist of the realists, a painter of the lowest types existing 
mong his countrymen. There is no point of contrast between 
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these artists, and the pure loveliness and dignity of the “ Venice” 
by Aman-Jean are hopelessly remote from the master who created 
the “ Brittany Peasants.” Yet Raffaelli achieves beauty, too, in 
his way—beauty of sentiment in “ The Grandfather,” of line and 
composition in “ Horses on the Road,” of the dumb t ly wrought 
in men and women by ceaseless, cag labor in the “* Brittany 
Peasants.” The strength of the latter picture lies in its terrible, 
uncompromising truth. Independent of all rules and restrictions, 
Raffaelli has not hesitated at the expense of ugliness,—the com- 
monplace ugliness of crushed and hardened lives, The caprice 
which cuts off half of one of the figures with the frame does not pre- 
vent the composition from being a marvellous representation of peas- 
ant life. Raffaelli gives us more beauty in the two smaller pictures 
here and in many another, but he has never forced the sternest 
facts of life more clearly on our attention, 

Chicago is to the fore in the current periodicals with the in- 
ning of Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s tale, “ The White Islander,” 
in The Century, and of Henry B. Fuller's, “ The Cliff-Dwellers,” 
in Harper's Weekly. Mrs, Catherwood’s novel follows the beauti- 
ful path she opened and developed in dealing with an episode in 
the early history of the island of Mackinac. It is written in her 
customary terse and vivid style, and the plot promises extremely 
well. Mr. Fuller’s novel is the essay in realism of which I have 
already written, and it will evidently prove him to possess an.unsus- 
pected versatility. 

CHICAGO, 6 June, 1893. 


The Fine Arts 


The New Sculpture Society 

AFTER SEVERAL preliminary meetings at the house of Mr, 
Charles de Kay to discuss the formation of a society to promote 
good sculpture, a meeting was called last week at the new hall of 
the Fencers Club, 37 West 22d Street, to organize. About a hun- 
dred sculptors, painters, architects and amateurs responded to the 
call and were received by the President of the Club, Mr. de Kay, 
who opened the proceedings with a few remarks concerning the 
neglect of sculpture at our leading art-exhibitions and the need of 
a society by means of which the taste for sculpture might be im- 
proved, and statuary for the household, as well as public monu- 
ments, raised in quality. 

It being Decoration Day, the speaker referred to the sad condi- 
tion of sculpture in our cemeteries and to the monuments to the 
heroes of the wars of the past century; and to the fact that whereas 
we have all the materials ready in the shape of sculptors, bronze- 
foundries, marble-works and terra-cotta industries, these materials 
were not properly employed for lack of guidance on the part of 
professional men. He closed by proposing that Mr, Russell Sturgis 
of the Architectural League take the chair and Mr, F. Wellington 
Ruckstuhl, the sculptor, act as secretary of the meeting. 

Mr. Sturgis then made a brief speech on the necessity of acca 
public taste into proper channels, speaking of the greatness 
sculpture as an art and the advantages the public would enjoy if 
the Renutian of sculpture were better understood, Letters from 
many of our leading sculptors, architects and representatives of 
industries in which sculpture is used were then referred to, and an 
outline for a constitution was examined, Section by section, amended 
and altered, in accordance with suggestions and arguments ad- 
vanced by the sculptors Olin L. Warner, F, Edwin Elwell and 
others, by Dr. Felix Adler, Messrs. William C, Brownell, cia 
Creelman, R. W. Gilder, Joe Evans, Walter Shirlaw, John La Farge, 
Charles de Kay and others. 

The title accepted was the Sculpture Society. An Executive 
Council of seventeen was elected by ballot, divided, in accordance 
with the outline constitution just adopted, into seven sculptors, 
three architects, three amateurs or laymen, and four representatives 
of industries into which sculpture enters; They are to hold office 
for one year and elect their own officers. They are as follows :— 
(Scul mJ. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St, Gaudens, Olin L. Warner, 
David C. French, John Rogers, Herbert Adams, F. be gs og 
Ruckstuhl; (Architects) Richard M. Hunt, Stanford ite, 
Thomas Hastings; (Amateurs) Richard W. Gilder, Thomas B. 
Clarke, Charles de Kay; (Applied Arts) John Williams (metals), 
William C. Hall tree re James S. Inglis (wood), and Robert 
Ellin (stone). All the gentlemen thus elected have accepted their 
appointment. The question of an annual exhibition of sculpture 
was decided in the affirmative, but no date was fixed. For the 
present the address of the Sculpture Society is 37 West 22d Street. 

This movement has been needed for some years, but the devel- 
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opment of monumental sculpture of late, and especially the call for 
onlaunie at the World’s Farr, has made some action of the kind 
to make the first exhibition of 
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one or more of the exhibits for reproduction in bronze or terra-cotta 
and distribute copies among its members. The hope was expressed 
by several speakers at the meeting that such action might well tend 
to spread and strengthen a taste for small sculptures fitted for the 
home and be the means of forming the taste of amateurs. Those 
present, and the many whose engagements did not permit their pres- 
ence, expressed themselves by letter or by word of mouth enthusi- 
astically in favor of the plan, often stating their surprise that it had 
not been tried before. It was also stated that more than one hun- 
dred sculptors of fair attainments lived in New York alone, while in 
the country at large there was double that number, and this ex- 
clusive of mere marble-workers and amateur sculptors, of whom 
the number is very large. It is generally agreed, and the press has 
so stated, that if the Society is conducted on wise and liberal lines, 
it will work much “ites to American art and afford a powerful help 
to organizations, like the Municipal Art Society, which are trying 
to elevate the artistic level of public monuments and introduce more 
creditable work into public edifices. 





Two Books on Ornament 

Mr, HENRY BALFOUR, Curator of the Gen, Pitt Rivers Collec- 
tion at Oxford, attempts in his essay on the “ Evolution of Decora- 
tive Art” to show that the ornaments of savage and primitive 
peoples have been derived (1) from natural markings such as the 
joints of reeds and bamboos, the regularity of which appealed to 
the growing esthetic sense ; (2) from similar patternings uninten- 
tionally produced, as in pleating, and in the transference by pressure 
of the forms of Fe 6 bands or knotted cords to gourds or to 
pottery vessels before panne 3 @) from the degradation, through 
repeated copying by unskilful hands, of realistic imitations of natural 
objects; (4) from conscious variations from the above, suggested by 
practical considerations of the capacities of tools and materials and 
the shapes of the articles to be ornamented; (5) from conscious 
variations made for the sake of pleasure only. That such changes 
have occurred is beyond a doubt, and they may sometimes have 
occurred in the order above set down ; but a “ primitive man” may 
have derived his first notion of symmetry from the human face as 
well as from a jointed reed, and in the case of some Polynesian 
carvings, it is hard to say whether the desire to execute a portrait 
or the intention to produce a pattern was uppermost. The earliest 
art that we know of was realistic and ago to have been “ de- 
graded” into ornament; but early Greek art was decorative and 
soe tea through animal drawings to a free treatment of the 

uman figure, In short, we can trace many series of changes such 
as Mr. Balfour refers to; but we are still far from being in a posi- 
tion to lay down wes! general law of the development of ornament, 
or to say what may have been its original connection with realistic 
design. Mr. Balfour's little book is, however, welcome as a first 
attempt to reduce the subject to sume sort of order. It is illus- 
trated from objects in the Pitt Rivers Collection and others. 

Mr, F, E, Hulme’s larger work on “ The Birth and Development 
of Ornament” deals mostly with the well-known historical styles. 
For him the birth of ornament took place in Egypt and Assyria, 
and its development has been along the lines of Classic, Gothic 
and Renaissance art. His work differs from others of his class in 
gee ood deal of eer to those styles that are not strictly in 

e sic succession ; Celtic art, Moorish and Persian art, Hindoo 
art, Japanese and Chinese art claim their share of attention. For 
this reason, and for its numerous lists of special treatises, it may 
be recommended to the general reader, though the author's style 
is somewhat diffuse and his matter largely copied from others, 
There are numerous illustrations, ($1.25 each. Macmillan & Co.) 


St. Gaudens’s “ Diana” in Chicago 
THE ST, GAUDENS “ Diana,” which was formerly poised on the 
tower of the Madison Square Garden, is now to be seen much nearer 
the eye, though placed on a much greater mass, that of the dome 
of the Agricultural Building at the World’s Fair. Both circum- 
stances seem to be favorable to the statue, which, it is commonly 
remarked, looks very much better than it did in New York. The 
fact is that the figure was not quite satisfactory in its former posi- 
tion, because it was slightly too large for the tower which supported 
it. Its modelling, also, can be better appreciated from a nearer 
t of view, while the effect of foreshortening on the raised 
eg is much less awkward. The new figure, which is being made 
to take its place on the Madison Square tower, will be considerably 
smaller, and we believe will be slightly different in attitude, and 
“will be modelled for distant effect. oe the principles involved 
in placing sculpture at such high altitudes are well-known, their 








supteecn must usually be governed by experiment; yet the con- 
tiousness that has prompted the doing over again of so consid- 
erable a piece of work is extremely rare, at any rate in this country, 

is the more to be commended because of the fact, which is 
now evident, that the work, itself, is a beautiful one. 
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Art Notes 
THE new group by Mr. John Rogers, which is now nearly com- 
lete, representing the landing of Leif Ericson, includes three 
gures of about half the size of life. Leif is in full chain-armor, 
and one of his followers in leather doublet with shield bearing a 
runic inscription which means “ Fair fame never dies” ; a second 
follower is taking his doublet from the boat. The action of this 
last figure, which is nude to the waist, is very expressive, The 
group is meant to be seen from three sides, and is intended to be 
placed against a pier or a mass of —— in the open air, It is 
considerably larger than the majority of the sculptor’s works, and 
will be cast in bronze. 
—Excavators at Delphi have unearthed a colossal marble statue 
of Apollo. The statue is said to be of the best antique school, and 
in excellent condition, except that the nose is broken. 


—Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling (Rudyard’s father, and author of 
“Man and Beast in India”), whose retirement from the Mayo 
School of Industrial Art, at Lahore, India, after twenty-eight years 
of service, has been announced, possesses:an almost unique knowl- 
edge of Indian art. To him and his school are due much of the re- 
vival that has taken place in indigenous crafts. In 1881-82 he 
organized an exhibition of Punjab art and manufactures. He had 
much to do with other and more important exhibitions, for he sent 
to Paris, Melbourne, Amsterdam, Calcutta and London large col- 
lections of Punjab work accompanied by careful descriptions, He 
was also successful as an architect. 

—A picture of the bronze bust of William Cullen Bryant was 
sent to the Park Board this week by the Hon, John Bigelow. The 
bust is to be placed in Central Park, at a point to be designated by 
the Board. It is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Music 
“The Knickerbockers” 

THE NEW operetta by Smith and De Koven, produced at the 
Garden Theatre by the Bostonians, has not met the expectations of 
the general public. The reasons of its comparative failure are not 
difficult to discern. The fundamental defects of the work are in 
the book. In all probability Mr. De Koven is of the opinion, as 
the general public is, that the music is the more important part of 
an operetta. The general public proves that if holds this opinion 
by celebrating Mr. De Koven, while it has very little to say of Mr. 
Smith. The libretto is popularly supposed to be a sort of skeleton, 
which the composer fleshes with music. This is, however, a mis- 
take, and the public itself proves that its own opinion is wrong by 
ceasing to go to the performances of an operetta whose book is 
stupid and tiresome. No one will consent to sit through an hour 
of inane and pointless dialogue and action in order to hear an hour 
of light and ear-tickling music. 

Now Mr. Smith’s libretto of “ The Knickerbockers” is simple 
nonsense. The story, which is original, is stupid and uninteresting, 
The dialogue has two or three bright spots, but they are few and 
far between. The lyrics are smooth and well written, but there 
are too many of the same sort. This is in all likelihood quite as 
much the fault of Mr. De Koven as of Mr. Smith. The composer 
is altogether too anxious to write sentimental music ; and it is 
quite impossible to make a successful operetta-score of that alone. 
Mr. Smith, furthermore, has not made any use of Irving’s humorous 
description of our Dutch ancestors. The William Kieft of the 
operetta and the Antony van Corlear are not those of the Knicker- 
bocker History ; they are impotent creatures of Mr. Smith's fancy. 
And no use has been made of any of the funny incidents in Irving’ s 
book. On the whole, it must be said that Mr. Smith’s libretto is a 
failure, as conspicuous as it is surprising. 

Mr. De Koven’s music was written without the inspiration of a 
congenial subject, in too great a hurry, and before “ The Fencing- 
Master.” It focks the variety and daintiness, the fluent and grace- 
ful melody of “ Robin Hood,” and it is without the warm vein of 
feeling which runs through the romantic part of the operetta lately 
withdrawn from the Casino. There are some good numbers, how- 
ever, and several of them will undoubtedly become popular. The 
composer should, however, once and for all forswear the Viennese 
waltz style. It is not suitable to his temperament, and he cannot 
handle it, He is much more at home in the English ballad and 
French chanson styles, both of which he handles as one to the man- 
ner born. The performance of “ The Knickerbockers” is good, 
but not remarkable. 





College Notes 
AT A MEETING of the Trustees of Columbia this week, a gift of 
$10,000 was received from the Alumni of the School of Mines for 
the establishment of the “ Trowbridge Fellowship in Engineering, 
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as a memorial to William Petit Trowbridge, Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the School of Mines forthe last twenty years. A gift of 
$1,000 was received from James Gordon Bennett for the establish- 
ment of an annual prize to be given for the best essay in English 
‘prose on a subject of contemporary interest connected with the 
oreign or domestic policy of the United States. Gifts to the library 
were received from J. F. Loubat and J. C. Bancroft Davis. 
After the meeting, the following named gentlemen signed the 
papers of incorporation of the Columbia University Press :—Presi- 
dent Seth Low; Francis B. Crocker, Professor of Electrical En- 

ineering ; George M. Cumming, Professor of Law; Brander Mat- 
thews, Professor of Literature ; Richmond Mayo-Smith, Professor 
of Political Economy; Henry F. Osborn, Professor of Biology ; 
Harry Thurston Peck, Professor of Latin; John B. Pine, Clerk of 
the Board of Trustees ; and Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden of the Medi- 
cal Faculty. These, with the exception of Mr. Pine and the addi- 
tion of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, will serve as Trustees of the 
Press for the first year, 


Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the New York World, has 
given $100,000 to Columbia College. It is partly for the buildin 

nd of $2,000,000 (of which $450,000 had already been raised) | 

artly to furnish to each of the boys winning a Pulitzer scholarship 
in the public schools adequate opportunity in the high school of 
the Teachers’ College for preparation to pass an entrance examina- 
tion in any college which the pupil may select. Those of the boys 
who choose Columbia College will be entitled to a free tuition 
throughout the course of four years, either in the School of Arts or 
the School of Mines. Mr, Pulitzer founded these scholarships four 

ears ago, and since then has given $250 yearly to each of twelve 
toys who were selected from the public schools on account of the 
examinations they passed. One of the provisions of these scholar- 
ships was that they could only be given to students who were un- 
able to pay their own way. 

The Council of the University of the City of New York met last 
Monday evening. The payment last week of $46,000 upon the col- 
lege grounds at University Heights was reported by the Treasurer. 
The entire liability remaining is $120,000, against which there are 
pledges estimated as amounting to one-third of the mortgage. A 
gift of $1000 for a prize for the best essay by a senior in political 
‘science was accepted, and is to be known in honor of the donor as 
the James Gordon Bennett Prize. Augustus D. Juilliard, elected to 
‘the Council to succeed Mr. John Taylor Johnston, was added to the 
Executive Committee. The sixty-first commencement exercises 
were held this week, in Carnegie Music Hall. A lively interest is 
shown by many alumni and undergraduates in contributing for the 
‘sites for the new fraternity houses on University Heights, 

The alumni of Mount Holyoke College resident in this neighbor- 
hood are engaged in an effort to raise a part of the $350,000 needed 
‘to increase the equipment and efficiency of that institution. The 
-excellent work that Mt. Holyoke is doing was described at some 
length in Zhe Critic of July 14, 1888. It appears from the present 
appeal that its students this year are drawn from twenty-five States 
.and seven foreign countries, and that the number from New York 
has averaged pe i a year for the last ten years, The institu- 
tion, therefore, while it has claims upon a wide constituency, has a 
“special claim upon New Yorkers. Information will be gladly fur- 
nished by the ladies interested to anyone who wishes to obtain 
full knowledge of the workings and needs of the College. 

President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst will address the gradu- 


-ating class at the 25th annual commencement at Wells College on 
Wednesday next, June 14. 





Notes 


MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE, the author of “ Marse Chan” and 
-other striking stories of life in the South, and editor of “ Harper's 
Drawer” in Harper's Monthly, was married on Tuesday last to 
Mrs, Henry M. Field, widow of a well-known Chicago merchant. 
The ceremony took place at Bird's Nest Chapel, at Bird’s Nest, the 
coir? home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Bryan, at Elmhurst, 
near Chicago, Mr. Page and his bride will make their home in 
Washington. In a postscript to her Chicago Letter, received too 
late to be put in its proper place, Miss Monroe says of Mrs, Page :— 
“Only a few days ago she presented to the Art Institute the superb 
‘collection of pictures gathered with admirable discretion by Mr. 
oe ager It consists of about forty pictures representing the 
on school chiefly, but containing also paintings by Fortuny, 
Constable, Van Marcke, Breton (‘ The Song of the Lark’ and two 
Others), Cazin, Domingo, Detaille, Schreyer, Hébert, and Knaus. 
There are great examples of all of the 1830 men except Géricault, 
-and the most famous of them, Millet’s ‘ Bringing home the New-Born 
Calf’ and T. ’s ‘Returning from Market,’ are known the world 


_ sever. Six of these pictures are now hung in the loan exhibit at the 
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Exposition. The collection is valued at $300,000, and is to be 


a in a separate gallery at the Art Institute, which will be 
nown as the ‘Henry Field Memorial Room.’ By the marriage of 
Mr. Page and Mrs. Field, Chicago does not gain a distinguished 
man-of-letters, but loses a most charming woman,” 

—Mr. William Winter, with Mr. Booth’s knowledge and ap- 
proval, has been for some time - engaged in the preparation of 
a biography of the distinguished actor who died on Wednesday 
last. In addition to a sketch of his life there will be descriptions 
of the various characters in which he has appeared. The work 
will be published under the title of ‘‘ The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth,” in two editions, one uniform with the two volumes of 
“ Shadows of the Stage,” already published by Macmillan & Co., 
the other a large-paper limited edition, with illustrations taken from 
portraits of Mr. Booth in his principal characters. 

—La Mara’s collection of 650 letters written by Liszt to well- 
known people will soon be published in an English translation. 
The letters are said to reveal the real character of the musician. 

—Of Anna Katherine Green's new novel, ‘“‘ Marked Personal,” 
10,000 copies, we understand, were sold within two weeks after pub- 
lication. The publishers are still behind with their orders, and 
have a fourth edition on the press. 

—Mr, Marion Crawford's novel, ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” which is ap- 
earing as a serial in the Sunday issue of the 7rzbume, will be pu 
ished in book form in June, by Macmillan & Co, It introduces 

many of the characters that appear in the “ Saracinesca” series of 
Italian stories. 

—Mrs, Dana's “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” published by 
the Scribners, has gone into its eighth thousand. An edition of 
this valuable work with the illustrations printed in colors would 
be still more popular. 

—Mrs. George William Curtis has established a free scholarship 
fund in the Staten Island Academy and Latin School. The fund 
is founded in memory of Mr, Curtis with money derived from the 
sale of the beautiful edition of his “ Prue and I,” published last 
Christmas by Harper & Bros, 


—A new office has been created at the Lenox Library—that of 
Superintendent, or executive officer, and Mr, Ferris Lockwood has 
been chosen to fill it. The choice is an excellent one, for Mr, 
Lockwood combines executive ability with literary tastes. He is a 
member of the Century Club and the Grolier, a lecturer on art and 
other subjects, and for a year or so occupied the position with 
Charles Scribner's Sons formerly held by Mr, E. L. Burlingame and 
now held by Mr. W, C. Brownell. 


—In Harper & Bros.’ booth at the Chicago Exposition is the 
original manuscript of Gen. Lew Wallace's “ Ben-Hur,” together 
with autograph manuscripts by many other writers whose work 
has been printed in the periodicals or books of the firm, é 

—A series devoted to (living) Masters of English Music is an- 
nounced in London by Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., the first volume 
being an account of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


—Most of the material which will be used in the forthcoming 
volume of Matthew Arnold's letters has been found in his family 
correspondence. It is stated that Mr. Arnold, when absent from 
home, was in the habit of regularly writing to one or another of 
the family an account of the events of the week as they interested 
and concerned him. Mr. George Russell's preface will deal with 
the man as revealed in these letters. 


—Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, George Allen, says that since 1871 
there has never been a loss on any of Ruskin’s works, and that be- 
tween 1886 and 1892 the author received as his share of the profits 
about $140,000, 

—A new novel by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) is 
to appear serially in The Atlantic. The title “ His Vanished 
Star” has been given to it. The first instalment will appear in the 
July number. rs. Oliphant has written a little book on Dr. 
Chalmers for the series of English Leaders of Religion, issued 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. She has lately finished a novelette, enti- 
tled * A Widow's Tale.” 


—Book News for June has a portrait and biographical sketch of Dr. 
H. H. Furness, the distinguished Shakespearian, who, it seems, 
would have been elected a Trustee of the Stratford birthplace, 
last month, had it not been found that the law would prevent an 
alien’s holding such a post. ‘. 

— Youth is the title of a new candidate for the favor of young 
readers, The frontispiece and a double-page picture in the 
of the first number are prettily printed in colors; and there is a fair 
a on other p. of illustrations in black and white. Some 
of the best known writers for the young have been enlisted as con- 
tributors, and if the promise of the first number is fulfilled the new 
weekly should become a fixture. 
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—The library of the late Philip Hone, of this city, with additions 
from other sources, the whole comprising about 1600 volumes, in- 
cluding Grolier Club publications, Boydell’s Shakespeare, works on 
Napoleon, Hogarth’s works, etc., was sold at auction by Bangs & 
Co, this week. On June 19 the same firm will begin to sell the 
lib of the late Henry Ward Poole, for thirty years Professor in 
the National College, Mexico—a collection especially rich in works 
relating to our next-door Republic. 


—Tait, Sons & Co. announce a series of illustrated crown oc- 
tavos, comprising 200 titles, which “ exhaustive inquiry made of the 
leading librarians throughout the country has shown to be the 
books most in demand in their libraries, and, therefore, the best 
200 books, according to a consensus of opinion of the whole of the 
United States.” 


—The Wednesday Afternoon Club’s committee on “ Women’s 
Work in Books in the State of New York,” for the World’s Fair, has 
submitted a report describing the work of the committee and its re- 
sults, The exhibit is to appear in three parts—books, work in literary 
clubs and classes, and work in the daily press and periodicals. 
Literary clubs all over the State were called upon to aid in the work 
of collecting books by women authors, So thorough and efficient 
was the plan, and so generous the oe to the appeals made, 
that the committee has forwarded to Chicago 2400 books, repre- 
senting 1080 authors, Of the volumes forwarded, over 1000 were 
devoted to fiction. The cost of the collection was about $900, 
which was raised by the voluntary contributions of thirty-four 
members of the Club. 


—We congratulate our illuminated contemporary, Zz/z, on the 
fact that the managers of the Life Publishing Co f filed in the 
Building Bureau plans for an eight-story office building, to cost 
$160,000, The architects are Carrére & Hastings (of Ponce de 
Leon fame), and the site selected is 19 and 21 West 31st Street. 


—The latest literary work of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, en- 
titled “ Pjesmik i Vila” ( The Poet and the Fairy’’) has created a 
t sensation in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Servia. When 
¢ poem was first published it was welcomed as a new evidence 
of the author’s talent, and the Prince was proposed for membership 
in the Servian Academy of Sciences. It turns out, however, that 
it is a fiery appeal to the people of the Slavic races “ to unite 
against their German and Austrian oppressors.” 


—‘‘ An Escape from Philistia’”’ is the title of a story by Jacobus, 
of New York, “voicing the unrest and discontent so prevalent 
among the jcunesse du in de siecle,” Let us hope that the author 
int such phrases as this with a very sparing hand, and that 
he looks more carefully after the spelling. J. G. Cupples Co, are 
the publishers. 


—The removal of the Aguilar Free Library, in September, 1891 
from its cram quarters at 206 East Broadway to the Hebrew 
Institute Building across the street (No. 197), was followed by im- 
mediate and rapid growth. Just how great that growth was we 
learn from the report just issued by the Library Committee. In 
the year ending Nov. 1891, the circulation was 149,861 volumes; 
in the year ending Nov. 1892, it was. 194,787—an increase of thirty 
per cent. The number of volumes in the East Broadway, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Fifth Street branches on Oct. 31 last was 18,403. 


—A Canadian “ publicist,” as he calls himself, Mr. W. A. Mac- 
Donald, sent to The National Review, some time ago, an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Humanitarian Spirit Examined.” A proof was sent 
to him, which he corrected and returned. When he wrote to com- 
plain of the editor’s delay in printing his article, the article itself 
was sent back to him. Thereupon he brought suit against the 

. Review in the Westminster County Court, England. The defence 
was that the article had been put into type for the editor’s con- 
venience in reading it, but the judge held that to put a manuscript 
in print was to “exercise the right of ownership over it.” He 
therefore found for the plaintiff for 11/7. and costs. 


— You note in Webster’s speeches,” writes the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Bartol, “an ‘artificiality’ which I do not find in the printed page 
and did not feel in his voice, but rather a great nature expressed in 
the grand style which has Yaa his works. Phillips was ‘con- 
versational,’ but is a tradition, with no,such record, Emerson said: 
—‘ After Webster he is our most eloquent man, but misuses his 
talent and I refused him my hand.’ This was in the latter days 
when the sugar of philanthropy had turned to acetic acid. If Burke 
was Webster’s ‘ model,’ the lel is hard to trace in orators who 
were both as 0 al, alike in thought and manner, as the diverse 
circumstances of time and pe i could allow. John Adams said 
that, having Webster, we need no longer go for eloquence to Burke, 
You commend to ‘young aspirants’ and to ‘journalists’ the 
* study of Mr. George’s book.’’ 
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The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.] 

QUESTIONS 

1702.—In the first edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life” oc- 

curs the line, 

Foot steps on the sands of time. 
In what edition was ‘‘ footprints” substituted for footsteps? Was 
the substitution made because of some public criticism, or did Mr, 
Longfellow make the change because he saw the inappropriateness 
of ‘‘ footsteps"? 


PHILADELPHIA. 5... 





1703.—What are the circumstances to which Tennyson alludes 

in ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women,” when he speaks of 
** Her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head '’? 

Margaret was in a trance ; how, then, could she clasp her murdered 
father’s head? Was she conscious while entranced? Did she 
dream this? Did she tell it afterwards? Can you throw light on 
it? I know about Sir Thomas More, bup little or nothing of his 
daughter. 

BOONVILLE, Mo. H. M. 


[Trance literally means by its derivation (Latin transitus) a pass- 
ing away, and in several modern languages it means death—the 
sense in which Tennyson uses it here. It was when dying that 
Margaret Roper held the head of her dead father in her arms, The 
choice of the word was doubtless due to the exigencies of the rhyme, 
but it is proper enough in poetry. ] 





1704.—Is the following quotation correct; and who is its au- 
thor? ‘All great poetry is instructive ; I wish to be considered as 
a master or nothing.” 

NEw York, G. E. R. 





Publications Received 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issuedin New York.) 

Alexander, Mrs. Found Wanting. $x. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Allen,G. The Scallywag. $1. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Balzac, H, de, The Brotherhood of Consolation, Tr. by K. P. Wormeley. $1.50. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Barr, A. E. A Singer from the Sea. $25. . Mead & Co. 
Bell, L. The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Bennett, W. H., and Others. Faith and Criticism. $2. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Black, WwW. Yolande. 80c. Harper & Bros. 
Bray,C. Randall Davenant. $2. F, Warne & Co, 


Brooks, A. Phillips Brooks. soc. 
Brown, W. H. A Southern Heritage. 
Chadwick, . W. George William Curtis. soc. 
Chandler, B, A Woman who Failed and Others. §r. 
Cleveland, Duchess of. Kaspar Hauser. $1.50. 
Columbus Memorial, The. Ed. by G. Young. soc. 
DeLeon, T.C. Juny. St. Paul: Price-McGill Co, 
Douglas, A. M. honsy. oc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Duncan, S.J. TheS a. Adventures of a Memsahib, D. Appleton & Co. 
Dwight, J. Practical Lawn-Tennis. $1.25. ares & Bros. 
tliis, H. H, Howto Double your Speed. asc. Grand Rapids: H. H Ellis. 
Elson, L.C. The Realm of Music. Boston: New England Con. of Music. 
Epictetus. Tr. by T. W. Rolleston. Chas, Scribner's Sons. 

wer, R. P., Public Papers of. Albany, N. Y. 
Gerard, F. A. Angelica Kauffmann. $1.75. 
Hale, E. E. A New England Boyhood. $1. 
Hohlfeld, A. R. Studies in French Versification. 

Nashville, Teme. A. R. Hohlfeld. 


Holland, J.G. Arthur Bonnicastle. soc. as. Scribner’s Sons. 
oo, H, Picture and Text, $1. H. x & Bros. 

ing, A. E. Brown’s Retreat and Other Stories, $x. Boston: Ro Bros. 
Mackie, G, Poems Dramatic and Democratic, London: Elliot Stock. 


Harper & Bros. 
Worthington Co, 
arper & Bros, 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Phila.: Jordan Bros. 





Cassell Pub. Co. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Ed, by E. Ginn. 45c. Ginn & Co. 
Minto, W. Logic Inductive and Deductive, $1.25. Chas, Scribner's Sons. 
Myers, F. Science and a Future Life. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Newell, J. H, Botany Reader. PartIl. 0c, Gian & Co. 
North, M. Further Recollections of a Happy Life. Ed, by J. C. Symone. $3.50. 
acmillan & Co, 
Ohnet, G. The Ironmaster. asc. Worthington Co. 


Pattee, F. L. The Wine of May. Concord, N. H.: Republican Press Ass'n, 
Potapetko, N. E. A Father of Six. Tr. by W. Gaussen. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Rosevear, E. Needlework, Knitting, and Cutting Out, $1.75. c Macmillan & Co. 





Rutenber, C, B. The Christ: A Cantata. . H. Ditson & Co, 
Sandeau, J. Catharine. Tr. Loe H, Irving. Regent J. G. Cupples Co, 
Scidmore, E. R. Appleton’s Guide-Book to Alaska. . Appleton & Co. 
Smith, S., and Sheridan, R. B., Bon-Mots of, Ed. by W. Jerrold. sc. 

' Macmillan & Co, 
Sydney, M. Whittier with the Children. $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 


Symonds, J. A. Studies of the Greek Poets. 2vols. $6. Macmillan & Co. 
Symonds, J. A. Walt Whitman—A Stnty. ndon: J. C. Nimmo. 
et, O. An Adventure in Photography. $r.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Putede Hosier Ther Complied by ¥. McHa pcitie: Fob Howe 
uxedo Reciter, The. Compile . McHale. xcelsior Pub, House, 
Ward, W. William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. $3. Macmillan & Co. 
Weeks, S. B. Church and State in North Carolina, soc. 


Balt.: Johns ah OM Press, 
Welsh, H, Civilization among the Sioux Indians. Phila.: I. 


: LR. Ass’n. 
Women Adventurers. Ed, by M. M. Dowie. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
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THE 
HISTORICAL POETRY 


OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
Translated and Critically Examined 
by MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo, cloth, price of each 
volume, $2.00. 

“This is an agreeably written, and, in the best 
sense, work. . . . There is probably no 
work in English from which so clear and accurate a 
view can be gained of the leading results of modern 

rationalistic criticism.”"—A cademy, London. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, - NEw York. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitatea. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for slaving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 








Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says; ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. It isa 
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YALE 





It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE  suoxina rosacco 












HOTELS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. ¥ 

Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with al, 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a large and new Dining 
Room, one of the handsomest in the City. jially 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 








Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 





OL AND RARE BOOKS. — BRENTANO’S 


new catalogue of old and rare books, now in 


Press, will be mailed. t-paid, upon request. At- 
tention is called to very interesting collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 3: Union Square, New York. 


Handy- Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 


THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Critic 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 1% 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, uptil further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 








Terms for Advertising. 
(14 lines to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 


Unsrscirizp P.iczs. Srscirigp Pacas, 
aoc, per agate line each in- | 4c. per agate line each in, 
sertion, sertion, 


Ten per cent, discount on yearly contracts for r000 lines, 
I'wenty per cent, discount on yearly contracts for ag00 


fines. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY 


743 Broapway, - New York. 











MONUMENTS. 


‘Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York.| 

















' “AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,"* 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reachin its through cars the most im: 
ant ee pean the United States’ and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station. New York.” 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


—Ch-— 


Chemicals 
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The Critic 











Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 36 w. 25 Sr NY. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Charies T, Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Speciality of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
aolicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 

talogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 








To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AISMORS ~The skilled revision and watt 
cation dal prow! reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 
pat, compuntioe of first-class works of reference. 

New York Bureau of Revision ; established 1880; 
Sanite is pullion cad vescess; endorsed by our lead- 


ing authors. Address , 
Dr. TITUS MM. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
West :oTn Street, New York. 
Dealer tn Magazines a68 other Periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


Send 
Writing Paper Pree. ict 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 


ALOGUE READY. A. Book- 
dean Ftd 34 Row, New York. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 


— Libraries, Chapels, ‘Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 




















CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ARCTIC PROBLEM 


« By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition. 


Popular Edition, illustrated, price $1.00. Polychrome 
— Edition, 21 plates, ie... 


The Contemporary Publishing Co, 


628 CHEsTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 

















All the latest London fabrics regularly 
imported. Ladies’ Top Coats, Riding Habits, 
tce. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 























A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRENCH * Lanantia, Caseaie ant <_, 

RADE su on the most 
BOOKS terms. si 
AND Catalogues sent free upon request. 

New IMpPoRTATIONS BY EVERY 

GENERAL STEAMER, 

FOREIGN Subscriptions received for all 


foreign periodicals. Send for cata- 
LITERATURE. ||logues. Correspondence solicited. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York, 


LONDON + PARIS - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON. 





THE LIBRARY of the late 
Henry Warp Poo.e 


Of the City of Mexico, 
For 30 B ee Professor in the Nattonal College, City 
of Mexico. 


, and Commissioner in the National 
Schools of the Mexican Republic. 


A large and interesting collection com- 
prising many Works on Mexican Antiqui- 
ties, History and Language, Mexican Im- 
prints and General Spanish Literature, 
Americana, Almanacs, Illustrated Periodi- 
cal literature; a large number of Manu. 
scripts, many of historical value and in- 
terest; also Engravings, Oil Paintings, etc. 


TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


Monday, June 19, and following days. 
BY 


BANGS & CO., 7° &24.2i"" 


Wiis Cradd Ta : 
fading. 











DUBON’S Life size pictures, beautifully 
= , Oram aumead anni 
BIRDS ture. Piates for sale separately, 
for framing. Full descriptive 

OF catalogue sent FREE by 


AMERICA. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books cpntect to. 


purchased for ‘ 
TW. JOHNSON, 1396 


, N.Y. 








